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Newest Member of the Parent-Teacher Serves 


Children in the Family: Révals and Friends 
By EDITH G. NEISSER 


“Two little girls are better than one; two little boys can double the fun.” 
So runs the old rhyme. Having brothers and sisters is an experience that 
enriches not just childhood but all of life. How adults can help to make 
the experience of family living more interesting and stimulating is the 


subject of this succinct booklet. Illustrative examples help point the way 1 
for handling the daily stresses and strains that children in the family en- : 
counter as they share their home and their parents. f 
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The Professional Sequence in ‘Teacher 
Education’ 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


: nature of the professional 
preparation which should be pro- 
vided for teachers has long been one 
of the points of sharpest conflict in the 
entire field of education. Opinions 
range from the view that teachers are 
born, not made, to the contention that 
the skills required in teaching are spe- 
cific, numerous, and complex, requir- 
ing direct and extended attention for 
mastery. The emphasis that would be 
given to the professional aspect of 
teacher preparation would vary corre- 
spondingly. Nevertheless, there 1s 
emerging among students of teacher 
education considerable agreement as to 
certain desirable features of the curric- 
ulum of teacher preparation. It is my 


*A talk given at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 
15, 1951. 


purpose to indicate what I believe to 
be the more important desirable char- 
acteristics of the professional sequence. 


GENERAL APPROACH 


The assumption is made that there is 
need for a phase of the curriculum for 
teacher preparation devoted to the 
more distinctively professional aspects 
of the task. Consequently, the basic 
justification for the professional se- 
quence is not treated. This discussion 
centers around the purpose, organiza- 
tion, and extent of this phase of the 
curriculum. A series of proposals re- 
garding the professional sequence will 
be presented and it will be indicated 
why these propositions are considered 
sound. It is believed that this approach 
brings into focus many of the more 
critical issues that should be faced. 
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Illustrations of the operation in practice 
of the various proposals are not cited, 
although anyone familiar with the field 
will readily recognize that there are 
emerging practices in institutions in 
various parts of the country which 
demonstrate application of the various 
propositions. 

Before turning to the first proposal, 
one further matter indicative of a gen- 
eral point of view that permeates the 
presentation should be mentioned. Tra- 
ditionally the terms “content” and 
“methods” were used to distinguish be- 
tween the phases of the curriculum 
dealing with the knowledge of the con- 
ventional subject fields and professional 
competence. The trend away from the 
use of these terms is, from my point 
of view, of major importance, for the 
concepts they represent are limiting 
and unsound. The courses in the pro- 
fessional sequence, if soundly devel- 
oped, have in them quite as much in 
the way of content as the most aca- 
demic of the academic subjects. There 
is, in fact, a substantial body of knowl- 
edge in academic disciplines that must 
be drawn upon in building a sound 
professional sequence. Furthermore, 
the implication that the professional 
preparation of a teacher is primarily 
a matter of “methods” is an untenable 
conception when viewed in relation to 
the role the teacher must serve in a 
modern school. On the other side, in 
teaching the so-called “content sub- 
jects” some responsibility must be as- 
sumed for contributing to understand- 
ing by the prospective teacher of sound 
methods of teaching. Consequently, I 
view it as a fine thing that this old 
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basis of categorizing teacher prepara. 
tion has almost vanished. It remains to 
eliminate the last vestiges of the con. 
cept from our thinking and planning, 

The proposals herein assume a four. 
year course as the minimum for the 
satisfactory preparation of a teacher, 
Problems presented by the unfortu- 
nate necessity of having a shorter pe. 
riod will not be considered. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SEQUENCE 
The first proposal is that the pro- 
fessional sequence should begin as 
early in the career of a student as the 
professional objective is commonly ac- 
cepted by students, and should parallel 
general education with gradually in- 
increasing emphasis until it becomes 
dominant at the end of the program. 
This proposition supports one of three 
rather clearly defined positions con- 
cerning the relationship between gen- 
eral education and the professional se- 
quence. One of the other positions is 
that there should be a definite division 
at some point in the student’s program 
at which he completes formal general 
education and shifts his attention ex- 
clusively to professional preparation. 
This shift may be made after comple- 
tion of two or three years of college 
work or even at completion of the full 
four-year course. In legal education 
this has been the prev valent pattern. 
Even though efforts have been made 
from time to time to establish some 
pre-legal course requirements, there 
apparently has been no tendency to 
parallel general and professional prepa- 
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ration. In medical education the prac- 
tice has differed sharply from legal 
education in that pre-medical curricu- 
lum requirements have tended to be 
defined in considerable detail, although 
at present some leaders in medical edu- 
cation are questioning the extent to 
which this practice has been observed 
and are emphasizing the basic require- 
ment of a student’s having a broad 
general education and good ability. But 
in medicine, as in law, there has been 
no tendency to parallel general and 
rofessional education. In engineering, 
on the other hand, there has been a 
policy of closely relating general and 
professional education, although it is 
only recently that general education 
has received very much attention. 

Thus, it must be admitted at the out- 
set that the proposal is in conflict with 
much practice in professional educa- 
tion. It has probably: operated to a 
greater extent in teacher education 
than in any other field. It is clear, how- 
ever, that many institutions preparing 
teachers are currently moving in the 
direction of the sharper separation of 
general and professional education. 
This tendency seems to be largely a 
result of teachers colleges’ becoming 
general colleges and adding substantial 
numbers of students with professional 
interests other than teaching. It is also 
stimulated by the extension of junior 
and community colleges. 

But regardless of these tendencies, it 
is my belief that there are sound rea- 
sons for closer articulation of general 
and professional education, and I shall 
sketch these reasons briefly. 

The vocational objective is one of 


the strongest in the development of 
young people. Tied as it is to achieving 
independent status and membership in 
the adult community and to establish- 
ing a home, it is a tremendous motivat- 
ing force. This force operates to stimu- 
late maximum effort, to enrich the 
meaning of what is learned, and to fa- 
cilitate integration of knowledge by 
providing a dominant organizing cen- 
ter of purpose. These effects permeate 
general education as well as the profes- 
sional sequence if the professional ob- 
jective is clearly formed and the pro- 
gram well planned. Thus, the whole 
educational experience of the student 
can become more vital and significant 
if the objectives of general education 
and professional education are inter- 
related. 

The second reason for supporting 
this proposition is that opportunity is 
thus afforded for better selection and 
guidance of students. With all of the 
development in testing techniques and 
guidance procedures there is no satis- 
factory quick way of determining wise 
vocational choice. Tests of aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities and personal in- 
terviews are all to the good, but they 
cannot take the place of an opportu- 
nity to work with a student over a 
period of time, guiding him in ex- 
periences which relate to the require- 
ments of the profession. The early be- 
ginning of limited professional work 
provides this opportunity, thus aiding 
students to make a more intelligent 
professional choice and the profession 
to eliminate the unfit. 

The third reason this proposal 
considered sound is that a longer period 
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for professional maturing is thus pro- 
vided. Achieving a firm grounding in 
the role, ideals, and insights of a pro- 
fession takes time. It is somewhat like 
other maturing processes; it cannot be 
unduly hurried without getting bad re- 
sults. Much more is involved in this 
process than course work. There is the 
matter of the individual’s seeing him- 
self in the professional role and identi- 
fying himself with the professional ob- 
jective. These are attitudes to be 
achieved over a period of time rather 
than in a sudden desperate effort to 
find some way to make a living. Even 
a small provision in the professional se- 
quence in the early years of the stu- 
dent’s program contributes to this im- 
portant end. 

The final reason presented for favor- 
ing this proposition is that by begin- 
ning the professional sequence early, 
a desirable directive influence is exerted 
on general education. From the stand- 
point of general education many sub- 
jects appear of equal value, but as a 
foundation for teaching they have tre- 
mendous differences in value. For 
example, work in medieval history is 
accepted quite as readily in a liberal 
arts program as work in sociology, but, 
from the standpoint of the prospective 
teacher a background in sociology 
clearly possesses superior value. Or in 
the field of science, there is no basis 
for choosing between chemistry and 
biology for the purpose of a general 
course, but from the standpoint of the 
prospective teacher human biology has 
much greater potential value. In my 
judgment, it will aid the student to see 
these interrelationships if the plan is 
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followed of having general education 
and professional education _ parallel 
throughout the student’s preparation, 

Before leaving this first proposition 
there are two qualifying considerations 
to be appended. First, the foregoing ar- 
guments are not offered as reasons for 
increasing the time allotted to the pro- 
fessional sequence. This issue must be 
decided on other grounds. Actually, 
the time required during the first two 
years of the college course may be re- 
latively limited and achieve the pur- 
poses indicated. Second, from a prac- 
tical point of view it seems necessary 
to have an organizational plan w hich 
permits students to enter the profes- 
sional sequence at various times in their 
college career, certainly up to the be- 
ginning of the third year. Professional 
choice should not be limited to the 
period of college admission, but neither 
should delay be encouraged nor a pro- 
gram planned primarily for those who 
make their decisions late. 


BASIS OF ORGANIZATION 


The second proposal for a guide in 
organizing the professional sequence is 
that it should be organized primarily in 
relation to performance responsibilities, 
rather than logical subject-matter re- 
lationships. This guide is of major im- 
portance in differentiating a_profes- 
sional curriculum from an academic 
one. In the academic subjects the ob- 
jective of the student is to master the 
subject. Logical relationships are a mat- 
ter of major concern in this process of 
mastery, for they define to a consid- 
erable extent the significance of the 
subject. In preparation for a_profes- 
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sion, on the other hand, the primary 
objective is to teach the student to do 
something. The whole educational ef- 
fort fails unless the student can carry 
on effectively the activities required in 
professional performance. Understand- 
ings, attitudes, and command of facts 
all go for naught unless the student can 
integrate them into action that meets 
professional standards. Consequently, 
an effective teacher-education curricu- 
lum should be organized with direct 
reference to professional performance 
responsibilities. 

At one time it could have been ar- 
gued that the discipline derived from 
study of logically organized subjects 
would transfer to professional per- 
formance situations. There is no ques- 
tion but that substantial phases of the 
curriculum in higher education reflect 
this theory, which was widely held 
during the past century, but which 
modern psychology has thoroughly 
disproved. There seem to be no rea- 
sonable grounds today for questioning 
the soundness of teaching directly for 
the objectives sought, and the unsound- 
ness of a roundabout approach. 

Application of this guide to organi- 
zation of the professional phase of the 
curriculum will result in substantial 
modification of our most common 
practice and will lend support to certain 
newer programs that have been de- 
veloping in a limited number of insti- 
tutions. In evolving the professional 
offering in education it is not surprising 
that the pattern of specialized courses 
which has characterized curriculum 
organization in higher education pretty 
generally, until the general education 


movement came along, should have 
been the procedure followed. In fact, 
it seems rather doubtful that educa- 
tional offerings could have found a 
place in the program of higher educa- 
tion in any other form. The result of 
this procedure, however, has unques- 
tionably been unfortunate in certain 
respects. The multitude of courses with 
great overlapping, the high degree of 
specialization, and above all, the sepa- 
ration of study from performance re- 
quirements are features too commonly 
found in teacher education curriculum 
plans. A mere listing of some of the 
most commonly taught courses will il- 
lustrate the point. Consider the follow- 
ing: principles of education, principles 
of teaching, principles of elementary 
education, principles of secondary edu- 
cation, the curriculum, the elementary 
school curriculum, the secondary 
school curriculum, general methods, 
methods of teaching in junior high 
schools, methods of teaching in senior 
high schools. 

In thus following the method of 
curriculum development employed by 
academic disciplines, curriculum de- 
velopment in teacher education got on 
the wrong track. What is needed is or- 
ganization of the work of the student 
in large areas within which professional 
competence can form the center of 
curriculum planning and all aspects of 
learning can be integrated in behavior 
patterns. This proposal lends support 
to those institutions that are organiz- 
ing the professional sequence around 
broad areas such as child study and 
curriculum planning. Much work re- 
mains to be done in discovering what 
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are the most functional areas about 
which to organize the program, how 
materials previously covered in many 
courses may best be integrated, and 
what experiences may best be included 
in the various areas. Nevertheless, the 
most difficult step in breaking with the 
traditional approach has been taken and 
the way should now be open for ex- 
perimentation in developing a substan- 
tially improved program. 

Before leaving this proposal, possi- 
bly one further point should be made. 
This proposition in no sense implies 
the desirability of moving back to the 
detailed activity analysis already tried 
and found wanting. Organizing the 
curriculum around large areas of pro- 
fessional performance which can pro- 
vide a focus for integration of knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills into behavior 
patterns is quite a different matter from 
analyzing teaching into a multitude of 
minute activities and assuming that 
when each one is taught the student 
will have mastered the art of teaching. 


NEED FOR SUBSTANTIAL 
INTELLECTUAL CONTENT 


The third proposal may be consid- 
ered a very obvious one, yet it seems to 
be a matter requiring direct attention. 
It is that the professional sequence 
should contain a substantial intellectual 
content. It may be thought that when 
emphasis is placed on professional per- 
formance as the central principle of 
curriculum organization for the pro- 
fessional sequence, the intellectual qual- 
ity of the offering will necessarily be 
lessened. This should not be the case. 
It is of supreme importance that the 
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teacher understand the why and the 
wherefore of what he does. In a pro- 
cess as complex as education this un- 
derstanding requires a very substantial 
intellectual background. 

The significance of this intellectual 
quality in professional preparation rests 
in two points. First of all, there are no 
exact routinized procedures for good 
teaching. In other words, teaching can- 
not be reduced to a series of specific 
steps which, once learned, can be fol- 
lowed thereafter with little modifica- 
tion. Variations in the abilities, apti- 
tudes, interests, and needs of pupils, 
and in the circumstances surrounding 
the learning situation require the crea- 
tion of procedures that in a very real 
sense are unique to each situation. This 
is the quality that raises teaching from 
the level of a trade to that of a profes- 
sion. In the second place, research and 
practical experience are constantly re- 
vealing desirable modifications in the 
objectives and methods of education. 
Thus, the ability to change practice is 
a quality of greatest importance for 
teachers to possess. The person who 
learns a thing merely as a routinized 
procedure cannot meet new and 
changed situations readily. He cannot 
understand the need for change and 
he cannot create new and more appro- 
priate responses than the ones he has 
been using. Third, and possibly most 
important of all, a teacher who does 
not have a firm grounding in the intel- 
lectual aspects of the educative process 
will not understand the profound pur- 
poses which education should serve. 
Purpose, we know, guides and gives 
meaning to all our activities. Thus, a 
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teacher who lacks this background 
must necessarily be a superficial prac- 
titioner. 

This fact is emphasized, not because 
educators generally need to be con- 
vinced of it, but because in spite of our 
rather ready acceptance of the point, 
we still have not penetrated to its full 
meaning in planning the professional 
sequence. Too often we have been 
content to rely on requirement of a 
few courses, such as history of educa- 
tion and educational psychology, and 
inferences students may draw from 
courses in general education to make 
the major contribution in this connec- 
tion. This approach leaves much to be 
desired. 

There are two steps, both of which 
may be identified in some of our out- 
standing programs, that promise sub- 
stantial improvement in the intellectual 
content of the education sequence. 
The first is the procedure of integrat- 
ing the content from a variety of dis- 
ciplines around professional issues and 
problems of vital, long-range signifi- 
cance. Fields such as philosophy, soci- 
ology, economics, government, history, 
comparative education, and anthro- 
pology are rich in content of signifi- 
cance to the teacher. But the student 
cannot develop competence in all these 
fields, nor can he, without a great deal 
of assistance, select content of rele- 
vance to education and integrate it 
with the meanings from other fields. 
This is the most difficult task of all 
and this is precisely what we have ex- 
pected the student to do, all too often 
without assistance. It is my belief that 
the organization often referred to as 


“foundations courses” represents a 
promising attack on this problem. 
However, one requisite for the sound 
development of such work requires 
emphasis. This essential is substantial 
competence in the supporting disci- 
plines on the part of the faculty in- 
volved. Otherwise, such work will not 
achieve its purposes but may actually 
be miseducative. 

The second step that seems to repre- 
sent improvement on traditional prac- 
tice is the provision of increased em- 
phasis, in those phases of the profes- 
sional sequence that deal with instruc- 
tional and curriculum problems, on the 
basic assumptions and considerations 
underlying various solutions to these 
problems. This approach contributes 
deepened understandings and prepares 
the student for continuous reap- 
praisal of his practice, a matter em- 
phasized earlier as being of major im- 
portance. 


IMPORTANCE OF LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCE 


The next proposal relates to the pro- 
vision of laboratory experience as a 
phase of the professional sequence. 
Here again we find highly encourag- 
ing practices emerging in some institu- 
tions. There is, nevertheless, a big job 
ahead in achieving appropriate empha- 
sis on laboratory experience in the pro- 
gram of teacher education generally. 

The importance of laboratory ex- 
perience—including work in the com- 
munity, in schools, in camps, and in 
other such agencies—can hardly be 
overemphasized. Such experience pro- 
vides for the prospective teacher what 
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clinical work and internship do for 
the physician. It is easy to overlook 
the limited experience students pre- 
paring to teach have had with schools. 
Even though they may have attended 
school for a large part of their lives, 
they generally know nothing of edu- 
cational practices beyond those they 
experienced in the three or four schools 
they attended. Furthermore, tradition 
has not encouraged students to ques- 
tion the nature of their schooling, so 
that there tends to be a strong accept- 
ance of practice as the student has 
known it. Now, the efforts of the in- 
structor in the professional sequence 
to broaden understanding and to cre- 
ate a critical attitude toward educa- 
tional programs and practices require 
the constant testing, in actual experi- 
ence, of ideas dealt with on the verbal 
level. Consequently, it is my belief that 
there should be provision for some 
laboratory experience from the very 
beginning of the professional sequence. 
It is just as important that community 
study should have a setting in appro- 
priate guided firsthand experience as 
that study of the curriculum and 
methods of teaching should. 
Laboratory experience provides one 
of the finest means of student guid- 
ance available to a faculty. Ability to 
work with children and to interpret 
ideas into action can be determined in 
no other way. The early provision of 
laboratory experience often affords in- 
valuable insights into student needs and 
sometimes may be so revealing of lack 
of professional promise as to save years 
of time in which the student might 
otherwise pursue an unrealizable goal. 


Not only does the concept of labora- 
tory experience need to be broadened 
beyond the traditional one of practice 
teaching and to be made a phase of the 
entire professional sequence, but the 
classroom aspect of the program and 
the laboratory phase need to be related 
much more effectively than has been 
done up to the present. This is a peren- 
nial problem with which many educa- 
tors have struggled and in connection 
with which many plans have been de- 
vised. I cannot explore it further now, 
but in appraising the professional se- 
quence, I believe that a better solution 
is required than is available. 


SUBORDINATE CONSIDERATIONS 


The foregoing general proposals 
serve to point a direction in develop- 
ing the professional sequence in the 
teacher education curriculum. They 
should be interpreted in the setting of 
three subordinate, but by no means 
unimportant, points. 

First, it is highly important that the 
plan of curriculum organization in 
teacher education provide for all teach- 
ers a foundation of understandings and 
beliefs that will enable them to co- 
operate effectively in a common enter- 
prise, and at the same time afford sufh- 
cient differentiation to enable them to 
deal effectively with the wide differ- 
ences in students arising from stage of 
development and particular abilities or 
disabilities. This is the guide that 


should be followed in setting up vari- 
ous programs of study and in assigning 
functions relating to teacher education 
among the sev eral institutions in the 
state. Currently, one practice initiated 
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in certain states to meet the shortage of 
elementary teachers may be seriously 
questioned, in my judgment, from ap- 
plication of this guide. This is the plan 
of dev eloping a single program for the 
preparation of both high school and 
elementary school teachers. Within 
current time limits on the course for 
teacher preparation it is difficult to see 
how this can be done with due regard 
for differentiation necessitated by the 
stage of development of the pupils to 
be taught and the development of high 
level professional importance. 

Second, the professional sequence 
should receive a reasonable proportion 
of the total time of the student. The 
struggle for the time of the student 
preparing to be a teacher often is very 
sharp. The education department is 
concerned with his professional com- 
petence and the subject-matter depart- 
ment with his knowledge of subject 
matter. The only ultimate solution to 
the problem is the establishment of co- 
operative working relationships be- 
tween both departments so that the 
program of the student is planned as a 
whole. It seems reasonable to hold that 
since the student has made a profes- 
sional choice, the requirements for 
sound professional preparation should 
definitely be met and that it is the 
function of the professional educator 
to define these requirements. There 
appears to be no more reason, once the 
professional objective has become 
dominant, to permit the prospective 
teacher to major in a subject-matter 
field—say chemistry or American his- 
tory—than to permit the physician in 
training to major in biology, or the 


prospective engineer in mathematics. 
Sound development of the professional 
sequence will not be fully achieved 
until there is recognition by all that 
the professional objective must, during 
the latter period of preparation, be 
dominant. That does not mean that the 
prospective teacher should mot have a 
mastery of the field in which he is to 
teach, any more than it means that the 
physician should not know physiology 
or the engineer mathematics. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
the need for greatly extended pro- 
grams of experimentation in develop- 
ing the professional sequence in teacher 
education. Too much of our work in 
curriculum development has _ been 
piecemeal—adding a course here and a 
course there—with little or no attempt 
to test the results by the most reliable 
and objective methods available. In 
1945-46 the land-grant colleges of the 
United States devoted more than 20 
per cent of their budgets to research. 
During the same year teachers colleges 
devoted only a fraction of 1 per cent 
to this purpose. We need to look at 
such fields as agriculture and medicine 
to see how it has been possible to com- 
mand resources for their strong devel- 
opment of research. In planning for 
the future of teacher education an 
important place should be given to de- 
vising substantial programs of experi- 
mentation and securing support for 
them. Only on such a basis can we 
move ahead with assurance of doing 
that which is best for our country and 
for our young men and women. 
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The World Crisis and Its Challenges 
to Educational Leadership’ 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


very thinking school person in 

America is asking himself some 
searching questions about education as 
we prepare for almost total mobiliza- 
tion of our human and economic re- 
sources. Thoughtful men and women 
are looking at the curriculum of the 
secondary school in light of the new 
demands which will be placed on 
young Americans in this critical period. 
If we are to accept our role as educa- 
tors, interested in the problems of 
youth, then we need to look at the so- 
ciety of which young people are a part 
and ask ourselves whether or not we 
have done the best we could to pre- 
pare them for their responsibilities. We 
need to face reality regarding situa- 
tions both at home and abroad. 

One thing we must keep uppermost 
in our thinking is that not all threats to 
freedom come from Russia. There are 
gamblers, racketeers, and crooked poli- 
ticians in your community and in mine 
who threaten the very roots of free- 
dom by exercising control over law 
enforcement and law -making activities. 
Are the boys and girls in your school 
studying about these activities and are 


"An address given at the Teachers College 
Dinner of the Secondary -School Principals As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, February 13, 1951. 
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they finding ways to expose them and 
to stifle them? Or is this too hot an issue 
for young Americans in your town to 
face? If you dare not deal with such 
basic issues in your town, then totali- 
tarianism has already enchlidied a 
beachhead and it will spread through 
every aspect of our lives. Of course it 
is easier and safer to follow social 
studies textbooks than to deal with so- 
cial problems. But will young Ameri- 
cans have much heart to fight for free- 
dom in Europe or Korea when they 
know we are losing our freedom at 
home? 

And what about the freedom to pre- 
pare for work in an occupation? Is 
your school facing this issue realistic- 
ally so that your young people are in- 
formed about the problems facing 
them, and how to deal with them? 
I know of a school system which is not 
free to offer certain vocational prepara- 
tory programs in a field where workers 
are badly needed because the board of 
education is dictated to by local labor 
groups. Labor tells the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent of 
schools what shall or shall not be 
taught in the schools. Certainly totali- 
tarianism has established a beachhead 
in that community. But do the youth 
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in the high schools of that community 
know that their freedom to choose an 
occupation is dictated by selfish in- 
terests?> Would not this be an ideal 
problem for young Americans to deal 
with in learning about the ways of 
democracy and the threats to it? 
Would not this be a good laboratory 
in which to test whether democracy is 
powerful enough to see to it that the 
greatest good accrues to the greatest 
number? 

How can we expect young men to 
serve their country with enthusiasm 
when they know that governmental, 
industrial, and business payrolls have 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
on them who have little concern for 
giving an honest day’s work for a 
day's pay? On the other hand, they 
know that honest workers are fre- 
quently restricted from doing an 
honest day’s work because of regula- 
tions that are imposed upon them by 
labor organizations. They also know 
that stand-in workers must frequently 
be paid for work they do not perform 
because technologic al changes have 
made their services unnecessary. Are 
these problems that the secondary 
schools of this country are going to 
disregard as we prepare our young 
people for service to their country? 

How can we expect | young people to 
be ready and willing to give precious 
years of service to their country unless 
they have a deepseated patriotism? 
What are the schools of this country 
doing to develop in young people a 
love for their country? Is it too old- 
fashioned to teach young Americans 
respect for and appreciation of the land 
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of the free? We need to make patriot- 
ism popular again. I believe we can 
teach patriotism, but | don’t believe we 
can teach it by talking about it or by 
going through certain formalities. I re- 
cently asked twenty boys in their first 
year of high school if they knew the 
Pledge of Allegiance. All of them re- 
sponded that they did. Why shouldn’t 
they? They had been saluting the flag 
daily for almost every day of their ele- 
mentary school life, but when I asked 
them to write out the pledge, not one 
of them could do it correctly. The 
young fellow who came nearest to do- 
ing so wrote as follows: “I pledge a /e- 
gion to the flag of the United States 
and to the republicans for which it 
stands, one nation invisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

Are the boys and girls in your school 
repeating meaningless words and going 
through meaningless forms in the name 
of patriotism? Are they having an op- 
portunity to compare life in America 
with life in a totalitarian country? Are 
they having experience in dealing with 
school government problems on a 
democratic basis as a foundation for 
knowing how to deal with community 
problems? Are they learning to respect 
those whom we have elected to respon- 
sible positions? Are they gaining re- 
spect for the traditions upon which our 
country was founded? We know that 
our enemies are putting great store in 
teaching lies about democracy, but 
can we depend upon our traditional 
approach to patriotism and democracy 
to teach the truth about democracy? 
Learning to recount our glorious past 
will not do the job. Children and 
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youth must be guided into experiences 
in the school and the community 
which will help them to see the im- 
portance of making democracy work 
in order for it to have meaning to 
them. Why not try running a school 
for a week or a month as it would 
be run in a totalitarian state and 
then for contrast show how a group 
of freedom-loving people would run a 
school, with each person taking re- 
sponsibility for seeing that democratic 
principles can operate where each per- 
son respects law, rules, authority, and 
the rights of others? Would this not be 
a realistic approach to letting pupils see 
what freedom can mean and how each 
person must share in preserving free- 
dom? 

And while we are talking about free- 
dom and respect for the rights of 
others, what are we doing in our 
schools to put into practice our belief 
in equal rights? When a young man 
is called for military service, he is not 
taken or rejected on the basis of color 
or religion. All are going to be re- 
quired to render military service. How 
does the young Negro feel when he 
is asked to fight for freedoms which 
are denied to him? Even in our na- 
tional capital he is ranked as a second- 
class citizen and is permitted only in 
certain places. Can we really expect 
to win a war of ideology when such 
conditions exist? Would it not be an 
appropriate experience for the boys 
and girls of your school to undertake 
to correct our present position with 
regard to the Negro in our national 
capital? Legislation can correct the 
situation. Public opinion can bring 
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about desirable legislation. I should 
like to see the high schools of this 
country undertake this problem as 
an example of how people can bring 
about desired changes. Such an experi- 
ence would be far more powerful in 
building respect for the democratic 
way of life than all the courses one 
might offer. 

Another important problem that 
faces us as our young men are called 
into military service is the matter of 
being prepared in basic skills needed to 
run our military establishments and to 
operate and service military equip- 
ment. Right now the Army Air Force 
is seeking places where young men can 
be taught the basic skills of snvomelils 
operation and repair. They are scour- 
ing the country for schools which can 
do the job. In the past six months we at 
Teachers College have been called 
upon to provide a large number of in- 
structors to teach Army personnel 
basic skills in typewriting, military cor- 
respondence, and filing. Men are 
needed who know how to operate ma- 
chine shop equipment. Colleges are be- 
ing asked to take on again the job of 
training quartermaster clerks in the 
simple tasks of recordkeeping and 
bookkeeping and filing. The Armed 
Services are again finding that young 
people are graduating from our schools 
with the traditional pattern of three 
years of English, four years of social 
studies, two years of mathematics, two 
years of a language that they can 
neither speak nor write, two years of 
science, and some scattered electives. 
They have found that precious few of 
them have anything in the way of 
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skills, either to earn a living or to serve 
their country. 

Isn’t this the time to ask ourselves 
whether the traditional pattern of edu- 
cation that we have followed so long 
fits young Americans for their respon- 
sibilities? Do we need to take another 
look at our school day to see whether 
we should lengthen it so as to include 
basic vocational skills for most of our 
young men and women? Shouldn’t we 
begin now to prepare the young men 
especially for the kinds of skills they 
will need in the Armed Services that 
are appropriate for schools to teach? 
It seems to me to be a great waste of 
time and effort for the Army and Navy 
to have to start these young men on 
things we could have taught em. 

Finally, we have the task of helping 
the young men who are going to be 
called for two or three years of service 
to be ready to resume formal education 
when their period of military service is 
over. We can do some effective guid- 
ance now if we will set out to do it. 
Unless we take this opportunity while 
these boys are still with us, they will 
come back from military service with- 
out a plan of action and will have to 
live through a period of floundering 
and exploration that might be cya 
ened if we do something now. A spe- 
cific plan should be developed now for 
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each young man so that he has a goal 
to work toward and to think about 
while he is giving his years to military 
service. The school should make a plan 
to keep in touch with these boys so 
that they will know it still has an in- 
terest in them and their future educa- 
tional plans. The school people of this 
country should be actively engaged 
now in plans for education of these 
young men when they return to civil- 
ian life. If legislation is needed, then 
the educators of this country should be 
drafting that legislation now and get- 
ting action on it so that these boys will 
have something to look forward to. 
Let’s not wait until they are back be- 
fore we plan. Let’s not wait until they 
are gone before we help them to lay 
plans. 

If the world is to be an armed camp 
for the next thirty years, we must make 
certain that we don’t fail to educate our 
people to their highest potentialities. 
The best educated population will 
win. We must make certain that we 
are the best educated, because we must 
win or face slavery. It is in our hands 
to make the choice. We shall need to 
work at it. We shall need to have vi- 
sion. We shall need to cast aside tra- 
dition for reality. Education is our 
only hope. We must do the job and 
we must begin now. 
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Cooperative Planning of School Buildings 


H. H. LINN 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OOPERATIVE planning of new 
C school buildings i is receiving in- 
creasing attention because the results 
generally have proved to be better than 
when the planning has been left largely 
to the architect alone, with possibly 
some suggestions from selected school 
officials. This statement is not meant 
to belittle the work or importance of 
the architect, for his technical advice 
and services are essential, but if the 

new building is to be functionally 
planned for educational purposes, the 
ideas and views of educators who will 
use the structure must be given appro- 
priate consideration. Other school em- 
ployees, such as custodians, food serv- 
ice workers, maintenance mechanics, 
and secretaries, also have constructive 
suggestions pertaining to the proposed 
building. And the pupils who will oc- 
cupy the building day after day often 
have worth-while ideas too. Board of 
education members, who in the final 
analysis are expected to approve the 
over-all plans, have both contributions 
and decisions to make. Laymen in the 
community often are in a position to 
offer helpful suggestions for the plan- 
ning of new school structures, and at 
times they are influential in securing 
public support for the project. 

The participation of these several 
groups in the planning will not, of 


course, guarantee or assure that the 
results will be good; indeed the final 
result conceivably could be a mess, for 
there is real meaning in the old saw, 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” If 
the cooperative idea is to be successful, 
the planning must be guided along rea- 
sonable lines, with the many different 
opinions and views carefully weighed 
and screened before the final plans 
and specifications are approved. This 
requires a series of time-consuming 
conferences. From the standpoint of 
functional planning to serve the educa- 
tional program, the views of school of- 
ficials and employees should be given 
special consideration, while the views 
and judgments of the architect pert- 
nent to materials, fabrications, and de- 
sign no doubt will be more valid when 
technical decisions are to be made. 
Architects who have had considerable 
experience in school building planning 
generally have many helpful sugges- 
tions to offer with regard to the func- 
tional planning also. Indeed, the best 
architects have studied schools in ac- 
tual operation, have discussed the plan- 
ning of the several areas with school 
officials, teachers, and employees in 
many different communities and, there- 
fore, are often in a position to offer 
excellent suggestions relative to func- 
tional planning. 
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THE ARCHITECT 


The school architect occupies a 
unique position in the planning process. 
He has responsibility for drawing up 
the final plans and specifications for 
the proposed structure, after the local 
educational requirements of the plant 
have been determined. He should also 
have a voice in the determination of 
these requirements, but in no sense 
should he be considered a dictator. Be- 
cause he is a specialist with professional 
training in his field, his views, opinions, 
judgments, and advice should be sought 
and considered, but they do not neces- 
sarily have to be accepted in every de- 
tail, and particularly when the func- 
tional planning of the building is under 
consideration. Buildings are not erected 
for the purpose of housing children, 
rather, they are planned to house an 
educational program. Good school 
planning, therefore, must rest on a 
knowledge of educational philosophy, 
practices, and procedures. As a rule, 
educators have a better understanding 
of the educational philosophy and 
practices than the architect does, and 
major decisions concerning functional 
planning should rest largely with the 
educators, final approval, of course, 
being given by the board of education. 

It is not to be inferred from this 
statement that the architect has no 
knowledge of what constitutes good 
functional planning of school build- 
ings. Many architects have participated 
in the planning of numerous structures 
and have heard the opinions of many 
different educators and other persons 
and, therefore, may actually have a 
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broader conception of good functional 
planning than some of the educators, 
board members, and so forth, who are 
associated with their first building 
project. The experienced architect also 
has learned firsthand what not to do. 
Since the planning of a building in- 
volves literally thousands of details, 
some “bugs,” errors, omissions, and 
shortcomings are almost certain to be 
found in every finished project, but 
these generally are less likely to occur 
when a competent architect, experi- 
enced in school building planning, is 
employed. 

Some architects, of course, are irked 
by the long series of conferences that 
must be held and by the delays encoun- 
tered when cooperative planning | 
followed, to say nothing of the addi- 
tional expense involved when they 
prepare many preliminary plan layouts, 
but most of those I know concede that 
they learn a lot and that the final plan 
generally is acceptable to the com- 
munity. 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Although the architect occupies a 
dominant position in the planning proc- 
ess, the school administrator who 
serves as the coordinator of the co- 
operative planning group is in many 
respects the key person. While his 
views regarding educational philoso- 
phy and school practices and require- 
ments may be expected to carry con- 
siderable weight when final decisions 
are made, he does not occupy the posi- 
tion of a dictator. Rather, he serves as 
a leader who seeks the opinions and 
judgments of his associates and con- 
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stituents and then secures their joint 
approval of proposals which have been 
formulated. 

The coordinator of the cooperative 
planning procedure should be well 
grounded in the field of education. He 
should have vision and imagination, 
patience and a sense of fair play, and 
should know how to get along with 
people, especially when conflicting 
views must be reconciled. In addition, 
a knowledge of school building plan- 
ning, materials, and construction, 
would be extremely helpful. 

While the board of education must 
give final approval to plans and specifi- 
cations, and may have to serve as arbi- 
ter when unreconciled proposals are 
submitted to them, the coordinator 
may have to act as an umpire when 
preliminary decisions are to be made 
regarding space allotments or location 
assignments proposed by individuals as- 
sociated with the cooperative planning 
group. 

It is to be expected that teachers and 
others interested in particular aspects 
of the project will suggest arrange- 
ments that appear ideal to them, but 
these may be so costly to construct 
that compromises must be effected 
when the several parts of the proposed 
project are brought together in the 
final plan. The coordinator must have 
a sense of relative values, so that the 
several areas will receive appropriate 
consideration. It will be impossible at 
times to satisfy all associates engaged 
in the building process, but so far as 
possible they should be made to feel 
that they got a fair hearing and their 
views received fair consideration. 
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TEACHERS 
Since teachers use daily the various 
classrooms, laboratories, library, special 
rooms, and so forth provided in the 


building, they may be expected to | 


contribute many helpful suggestions 
during the planning process. Teachers, 
like architects, are specialists in their 
respective fields and have many ideas 
as to gross layout and also fine details, 
A science teacher, for example, may be 
expected to know more about the 
proper layout and details of a science 
room than most architects. The home 
economics teacher ought to have prac- 
tical ideas about her quarters and the 
shop man about his facilities; the phys- 
ical education teacher should have 
valuable suggestions regarding the lay- 
out and details of the gymnasium, 
dressing rooms, shower facilities, and 
so forth. 

Ideas should be sought from both 
young and old teachers. While the 
older instructors usually have a back- 
ground of experience to support their 
views and judgments, it has been my 
observation that the young and rela- 
tively inexperienced ones have fresh 
views. While some of them may ap- 
pear naive, the fact remains that many 
older, experienced teachers have be- 
come accustomed to undesirable phys- 
ical building conditions and no longer 
consider them important enough to 
worry about. 

Recently I visited two kindergarten 
teachers working in the same area ina 
new building. One of them had had 
more than twenty years of experience; 
the other was teaching her first year. 
The older teacher appeared to be quite 
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satisfied with the physical layout and 
facilities of her quarters, and especially 
since they were so much better than 
those she had worked in before. The 
inexperienced teacher, however, had 
many pertinent suggestions, which the 
older teacher shrugged off as meaning- 
less by saying, “When you have had 
as much experience as I have, you 
won't think about such things. Just 
ive me a lot of floor space and a toilet 
room for the beginners and I'll manage 
all right.” 

Perhaps both of the teachers had a 
point. The young one had ideas that 
she thought would simplify her job, 
while the older one implied that de- 
tails were not important to her. As a 
matter of fact, some teachers do give 
too much emphasis to details and actu- 
ally propose a special custom-built 
space and facilities for their particular 
areas. I now have in mind a physics 
teacher who specified a storage room 
and cabinets with small cubbyholes of 
different sizes, each designed to hold a 
separate piece of equipment. He was 
not satisfied with the usual type of 
cabinet with adjustable shelves; every- 
thing had to be designed according to 
his exact dimensions. I am told that the 
finished job increased the cost by sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and that when a 
new instructor was employed two or 
three years later, he insisted that the 
cabinets be gutted so that he could 
make use of adjustable shelves. This 
illustration simply points up the fact 
that the school administrator, as co- 
ordinator, at times may have to dampen 
the enthusiasm of some individuals. 

One word of caution: teachers (and 


others) who have had little experience 
in planning spaces generally have a 
very poor conception of space and di- 
mensions, and their judgment con- 
cerning measurements may, therefore, 
be in serious error. The kindergarten 
director of a large midwestern city in- 
sisted that the new kindergartens con- 
tain a minimum of 2,500 square feet 
of floor area. When asked to translate 
the need in terms of present classroom 
space, she said she wanted the equiva- 
lent of two classrooms, which locally 
measure 22’ by 30’, or 660 square feet 
each. She was amazed when told that 
2,500 square feet exceeded the 40’ by 
60’ gymnasium space generally found 
in the elementary schools of her city. 
To help clarify the dimension con- 
cept, paper cutouts of equipment, 
drawn to scale, may be placed on the 
drawing sheets, to indicate space re- 
quirements. Even better would be 
small models of the several areas con- 
stituting the school plant with minia- 
ture equipment, all made to scale. 


OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 


All school employees who wish to 
participate should be drawn into the 
cooperative planning process at some 
point or other. The custodian, especi- 
ally, often has suggestions to offer con- 
cerning the space needs and mechani- 
cal equipment requirements. If he were 
consulted he probably would tell the 
architect, “Please, please, provide 
enough slop sink closets of adequate 
size, install more than one shelf, and put 
the faucet high enough above the sink 
so I can get a bucket under it!” The 
man who has operated a heating plant, 
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generally is aware of the “bugs” that 
make his job more difficult. 

Maintenance repairmen employed in 
the school system know what types of 
building materials and equipment have 
high maintenance costs and what types 
require less attention. Their sugges- 
tions at times may call for a greater 
initial expenditure of funds, but a 
lower long-term expenditure. The 
school architect (employed full time) 
in a certain large city school system, 
draws up specifications for secondary 
clocks in the classrooms. This is done 
so loosely that a low-cost, inferior 
clock usually is installed by the suc- 
cessful contractor. The superintendent 
of maintenance reports that this par- 
ticular type of clock is so inferior that 
his department no longer attempts to 
make repairs. When a clock goes out 
of order, it is simply thrown away and 
the maintenance department then in- 
stalls another make of clock that has 
had a good maintenance record. Ap- 
parently, cooperative planning is not 
practiced on a full scale in this city. 

Secretaries often have good sugges- 
tions to offer in connection with the 
planning of an office; nurses can help 
plan the health clinic; food service em- 
ployees have ideas concerning the 
kitchen and dining room layout; bus 
drivers know something about garage 
requirements. 


PUPILS 


Pupils, and especially those who are 
of high school age, may very well be 
brought into the planning discussion, 
despite their youth and lack of experi- 
ence. As users of buildings, they be- 


come aware of some existing short. 
comings at least. I personally have 
gleaned some very good ideas about 
boys’ shower and dressing room. ar- 
rangements from high school boys, For 
example, why not install hand grabs in 
the side walls of shower booths and 
drying areas so the boy will have some- 
thing to hold onto when standing on 
one foot and soaping the other? 

Pupils who have participated in the 
planning process may be expected to 
show greater interest in keeping the 
building neat after it is erected. Thus, 
there may be less vandalism. These 
pupils may show great enthusiasm for 
the project and, in some cases at least, 
may persuade their parents and others 
that they should support it. 


LAYMEN 


There is real merit in bringing lay- 
men into the planning process. Some 
of them have helpful suggestions to 
offer, if not in connection with aca- 
demic space layouts, then perhaps in 
connection with mechanical equipment 
for operation of plant, or with build- 
ing materials. They may favor the use 
of the building as a community center 
and support the inclusion of appropri- 
ate spaces for the purpose. 

Their participation in the planning 
usually results in their being boosters 
for the project, and at times their in- 
fluence is a deciding factor in the final 
approval by the community. I know of 
a recent building project that provided 
an industrial shop layout far superior to 
what the school official and architect 
originally had hoped for, because the 
laymen presented such a strong argu- 
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ment for it and carried their case. In 
this particular instance they were not 
overly enthusiastic but merely realistic 
about what the community would sup- 
port. 

At this point it may be well to call 
attention to the fact that laymen 
should understand at the start of the 
cooperative project that they are only 
laymen, and not officials, and that the 
board of education members have not 
surrendered their prerogatives to them 
so far as final authority for approving 
plans is concerned. 

There may be a question whether 
laymen who are opposed to school 
building expansion should be permitted 
or encouraged to participate in the 
planning process. I can see no objection 
to their being included. It is conceiv- 
able that they might be enlightened (or 
converted) and shift from the position 
of an opponent to that of a booster. 
Even if they failed to show any en- 
thusiasm for the project, they might 
prove helpful by questioning the pro- 
posals of the enthusiasts. One or more 
conservative members of the planning 
group might very well prevent the en- 
thusiasts from closing their eyes to 
local limitations. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 


In many cases educational consult- 
ants who are specialists in the area of 
school building planning can render 
helpful service, as general advisers or 
counselors. They in no way take the 
place of the school architect, nor 
should they be expected to draw up 
the specifications of needs in minute 
detail. In the cooperative planning 


process they may give some direction 
to the general thinking through the of- 
fice of the coordinator, and indirectly 
at times may serve as mediators in 
settling certain conflicting points of 
view. Because of their wealth of experi- 
ence and personal knowledge of many 
different school buildings planned by 
many different architects, they are in a 
position to suggest improvements, 
changes, or omissions that may result 
in a better final product. Their ad- 
visory service covers both the pre- 
liminary planning stage and the de- 
velopment of final working drawings 
and specifications. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The board of education, which of- 
ficially represents the citizens of the 
community, has the responsibility of 
formally approving the final plans and 
specifications for the proposed project. 
Therefore, it is important that the 
members be kept informed of progress 
during the entire planning process. In- 
deed, many board members take an 
active part in the planning—sometimes 
too much of a part. They collectively 
have many basic decisions to make re- 
garding the size of the plant, the num- 
ber of stories, the basic type of build- 
ing materials to be used, the type of 
roof design, the kind of heating system 
to be installed, and the space facilities 
to be provided. While some decisions 
may be based on personal prejudices, 
as a rule the board members want to 
get the views and judgments of other 
persons interested in the project. 

The board also must serve as a judge 
when conflicting views of planning 
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participants cannot be reconciled 
otherwise. A certain amount of give 
and take usually has to be allowed for 
somewhere along the line, but funda- 
mental points of view should not be 
suppressed. Final determination rests 
with the board of education, subject, 
of course, to legal or state require- 
ments. 

Communities which contemplate 
the planning of new school buildings 
should give some thought to the po- 
tential values of the cooperative plan- 
ning procedure. The finished product 
usually is better planned from a func- 
tional point of view for educational 


use; there is better support for the 
project on the part of the public a 
large; and the morale of the partici- 
pants may be raised. 

On the other hand, cooperative plan- 
ning generally is a slow process requir- 
ing adequate time; enthusiasm may re- 
sult in an unnecessarily elaborate and 
costly product; and there may be 
clashes among participants if personal 
viewpoint differences cannot be ami- 
cably resolved. 


The foregoing is an address given at a meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City, February 14, 
1951. 
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The College Student as an Individual 


ROYCE S. PITKIN 


PRESIDENT OF GODDARD COLLEGE 


a recent conference of science 


r 
een I heard a university pro- 


fessor describe the procedure in his 
freshman zoology class. Once a week, 
he said, he lectured to 350 students. 
They worked in laboratory groups of 
50 under one instructor and met for a 
weekly recitation period in groups of 
25, each group under a graduate assist- 
ant. 

The conference considered several 
problems which science teachers face, 
but the one that seemed to baffle them 
most was how to discover the needs of 
the individual student and help him to 
meet those needs. This was the pro- 
fessor’s dilemma. “How can I do any- 
thing about individual needs?” he 
asked. The problem wasn’t his alone; 
every teacher at the conference faced 
it. But they said, in effect, institutional 
machinery is such that hardly any- 
thing can be done except to deplore 
the situation. 

That such a problem exists is an 
indictment of college administration 
throughout the land. Something can 
be done to make students aware of their 
individual needs and steps can be taken 
toward meeting those needs, but the 
administrator must be alert to the situ- 
ation and disposed to do something 
about it. 


I write with conviction on this point 
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because I have been deeply involved 
for the past thirteen years in helping to 
develop at Goddard College a program 
designed to create conditions favorable 
to learning. The Goddard faculty has 
been particularly concerned with as- 
certaining the needs of each student 
and devising ways of satisfying these 
needs. Its work has been based on a few 
widely held assumptions, including the 
following: learning is an individual 
process involving activity on the part 
of the learner; individuals vary in abil- 
ity according to their previous experi- 
ences and inheritance; no two persons 
have had identeal experiences; no two 
persons have . ¢ same needs; one’s abil- 
ity to learn is greatly affected by one’s 
emotional condition; because of these 
variables the requirements for growth 
vary with each person. 

Having made these assumptions, the 
faculty has undertaken to relate its 
practices to them. This has meant 
studying each student and fitting the 
program to him. As a first step each 
student is assigned to a faculty coun- 
selor whose responsibility it is to get to 
know the student and to help him 
know himself. At weekly conferences 
the student has an opportunity to talk 
as freely as he chooses about himself, 
his studies, his family, society—in fact 
anything that is of real concern to him. 
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To prepare himself for his role as 
counselor to this particular student the 
teacher goes to the records office and 
reads Robert’s personal, family, medi- 
cal, and school histories as related in 
the admissions application. He may 
find there reports of psychiatrists, high 
school counselors, guidance offices, or 
testing services. If Robert has com- 
pleted a semester at college, there will 
be reports submitted by his college in- 
structors and previous counselor on the 
way he worked, his progress toward 
maturity, his academic achievements. 
There will also be an evaluation of his 
work in each course and of his general 
development, prepared by himself. A 
report on his non-resident work term 
from his employer and another by him- 
self may complete the record. 

Equipped with the information to be 
gleaned from these sources, the coun- 
selor is ready to become really ac- 
quainted with the student—to ask a 
few questions and thus elicit more in- 
formation. He inquires about Robert’s 
aims with relation to a program of 
studies; he encourages comments on 
earlier school experiences; he seeks to 
find out Robert’s academic strengths 
and weaknesses and to discover his real 
interests as distinguished from his pro- 
fessed interests. As Robert draws up a 
tentative program of studies the coun- 
selor looks for the factors that seem to 
influence his choices. Appropriate sug- 
gestions are made in the light of the 
counselor’s understanding at that point. 
Before a final selection is made Robert 
is required to interview the instructor 
of every course he has under considera- 
tion. 


Having made the rounds among 


these instructors and gained at least an 


inkling of what is likely to take place 
in each class, Robert returns to his 
counselor for a conference. After a re. 
consideration of Robert’s interests and 
aims a program of studies that seems 
most likely to meet his own require. 
ments is selected and he is ready to 
start the semester’s work. No effort js 
made to have all first-year students en- 
roll in the same courses and no courses 
are prescribed. All courses are on an 
elective basis and are taken only when 
the student recognizes their place in 
his own plan for study. 

To avoid the waste of time and 
energy that results when one attempts 
too many activities a student may take 
only three courses in a given semester, 
Classes are kept small, ordinarily about 
ten and seldom more than fifteen per- 
sons each. This permits a close per- 
sonal relationship between student and 
teacher and frequent participation in 
group discussion on the part of every 
member. Because teachers are not 
asked to give marks, they are free to 
observe closely the way in which each 
student works, the problems that seem 
to be of concern to him, and some of 
the traits of personality that affect his 
behavior. The student in turn is re- 
lieved of the necessity of studying the 
teacher and trying to meet his demands 
as one means of getting a satisfactory 
mark. Instead he is free to seek under- 
standing and answers to questions that 
grow out of his own efforts to compre- 
hend and make sense of the world. 

In this situation Elizabeth jis more 
than a name attached to a certain seat 
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number in the classroom. She is more 
even than a face responding to a lec- 
ture from the front of a room or a 
voice heard in reply to an occasional 
question. She is more than the author 
of an essay or a checker of choices in 
4 short-answer test. Elizabeth Black is 
a live human being activated by the 
hopes, fears, and ideals of her time and 
her associates. She may have professed 
a deep interest in the subject being 
taught but be producing very little evi- 
dence of progress. She may be one of 
those who never seems able to read 
more than a quarter of what is ex- 
pected. Or it may be that she poses as 
an authority and tries constantly to ar- 
gue with the teacher and other mem- 
bers of the group. And she may be so 
filled with interest and the zeal to learn 
that the teacher is hard pressed to sug- 
gest pertinent and useful materials and 
activities. 

As the teacher and the counselor 
meet and work with the student in 
their efforts to establish conditions that 
will be most favorable to his growth 
they are encouraged to look for the rea- 
sons why a student behaves as he does. 
Their search leads them to factors that 
appear to be quite outside the life of 
the classroom but nevertheless affect 
it greatly. They become keenly aware 
of the effects of emotional disturbance 
on the learning process. They gradu- 
ally realize that sometimes the appar- 
ently irresponsible young woman is 
suffering from a burden of anxiety. 
They come to know that failure to 
study may be due more to one’s ina- 
bility to solve certain personal prob- 
lems than to laziness or dullness. 


Every college professor who is 
worth his salt knows that emotional 
maladjustment inhibits normal learn- 
ing. But when the professor is brought 
face to face with the real Malcolm 
Jones and is expected to help him meet 
his problems squarely he begins to ap- 
preciate the significance of his knowl- 
edge. He is no longer satisfied to dis- 
miss Malcolm as a poor student, un- 
worthy of his attention and time. He 
feels less offended by the boy’s ill 
manners when he knows that he is suf- 
fering from a feeling of insecurity 
caused by an unhappy home. 

Particularly through the counseling 
relationship the college teacher sees the 
student as a whole person rather than 
that part of him that appears in the lec- 
ture hall, laboratory, and testing room 
to perform tasks prescribed by subject- 
matter specialists. Knowing the whole 
person with his problems, his limita- 
tions, his ideals, his responsibilities, his 
gifts, his family relationships, his loves, 
his fears, and his hates, the counselor- 
teacher sees the student and classroom 
teaching in a new perspective. When 
Robert lays before his counselor an 
emotional problem that has kept him 
unsettled for months and that may 
even threaten his sanity, the counselor 
is likely to become far more concerned 
with the solution of such a problem 
than he is with drilling certain facts 
into Robert’s head. The counselor is 
thus reminded that study is a means 
and not an end in the growth of the 
individual, and being so reminded he 
will, if he is a wise teacher, keep his eye 
on the requirements for growth of the 
whole person. 
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As he works along with Robert, 
Elizabeth, or Malcolm the counselor 
discovers that at times the problems to 
be faced are such that the assistance of 
a psychologist or psychiatrist is indi- 
cated if real progress is to be made. If 
this assistance is sought soon enough 
it may make the difference between a 
happy, well-adjusted person and an- 
other college failure. The number of 
college students who would profit by 
the help of a psychologist or psychia- 
trist is probably much larger than is 
commonly supposed. Unhappily, the 
conventional college is not organized 
to facilitate the discovery of those in- 
dividuals. When students are handled 
in large groups with no frequent and 
regular individual conferences there is 
little likelihood that the faculty will be 
made aware of their real problems. 
Consequently, the tragedy of disor- 
dered lives goes on unheeded within 
those institutions that are best fitted to 
provide the facilities for encouraging 
mental health. 

It is frequently said that the great 
size of American colleges and universi- 
ties makes it impossible to establish the 
kind of student-teacher relationships I 
have described. If this contention is 
true, isn’t it time for educators to 
boldly proclaim the truth and to ad- 
vocate reduction in enrollments and 
the establishment of more small col- 
leges? If size is a menace to mental 
health, why encourage bigness? 

Granted that bigness may be an evil, 
something can be done even in large 
institutions to bring about more satis- 
factory student-teacher relations. By 
placing less emphasis on the lecture 
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system and more on discussion groups 
of 25 or 30 members, even though these 
must be handled by graduate assist- 
ants, it would be possible to make sub- 
stantial progress. 

Such a move would dignify the posi- 
tion of the graduate assistant and place 
a premium on his performance as a 
teacher. It would require closer atten- 
tion on the part of the lecturing pro- 
fessors to the problems of students, 
This would be possible because there 
would be less need for lectures. As the 
emphasis shifted from the effort to im- 
part knowledge to facilitation of actual 
learning there would be an increasing 
demand on the professors’ time and 
skill to supervise and guide the work of 
the discussion groups. An incidental 
outcome of such a change would be a 
great increase in interest in teaching 
among graduate students and an im- 
provement in the quality of college 
teaching. Something approaching the 
counseling system at Goddard could be 
achieved by assigning an instructor 15 
or 20 counselees, with the expectation 
that he would meet them individually 
at least half an hour every two weeks. 
As the value and need of counseling 
became evident to a college faculty it 
could devise ways of modifying its 
program to meet the need. The first 
requisite is a conviction of the impor- 
tance of knowing the student as a 


whole person. 

A student’s life has many facets. His 
performance in non-academic affairs 
may be even more revealing of his per- 
sonality than his behavior in the class- 
room. As a matter of fact the daily 
manual work program at Goddard has 
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brought to light many personality 
problems that might easily have re- 
mained undetected in ordinary class- 
room situations. Once the problems are 
recognized the counselor is in a much 
better position to understand and 
therefore to counsel. 

By working closely with the student 
as he undertakes the study of a specific 
area, the counselor will be able to find 
out whether his counselee has acquired 
the needed skills in reading, use of 
reference materials, making notes, out- 
lining a paper, and expressing himself, 
and to give help when its need is recog- 
nized by the student. He will also be in 


a position to ask the kind of questions 
that will help the student to clarify his 
own thinking on a variety of issues. 
Thirteen years of trying to see the 
student as a whole person with his own 
peculiar needs has brought to the God- 
dard faculty new and deeper insights 
into the learning process. It has resulted 
in greatly improved instruction and a 
far greater concern for the emotional 
life of the student. It has increased our 
awareness of the effects of the stresses 
and strains of modern life on the men- 
tal health of young people. It has 
strengthened our faith in education and 
increased our zeal for teaching. 
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Observing Children at Play 


VIRGINIA M. AXLINE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


eo in a free play experi- 


ence tell us many things about 
themselves. As we observe them explor- 
ing their surroundings, examining ma- 
terials, establishing relationships with 
others, solving problems, initiating ac- 
tivities, we note increasingly the com- 
plexity and variability of the individ- 
ual’s learning processes. We see the ex- 
pansiveness and restriction in different 
children. We see the spontaneity and 
the reserve. We see the acceptance and 
rejection of the challenging situation. 
We notice that the child’s way of 
meeting the new situation is as varied 
as the personalities of the children. Be- 
low is an account of the activities of a 
small group of children in an undi- 
rected play period. 

There were five children in the play- 
room—Hilda age seven, Jack age four, 
his brother Joey age two, Bev erly age 
three and a half, and Carol age three. 
With the exception of Jack and Joey 
none of the children had ever met be- 
fore, although each one of them knew 
the play therapist who was in the room 
with them. 

It was a large playroom equipped 
with a large sandbox and a sink with 
running water, as well as many toys. 
There was an assortment of little cars, 
boats, and airplanes. There were big 
dolls and little dolls, a doll house with 
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furniture and a family of dolls, toy sol- 
diers and guns, balloons and balls, 
paints, clay, and crayons. There were 
a toy stove, a table and chairs, a doll 
bed, pans and dishes, spoons and 
bottles, a hobby horse and an easel. 

And there was freedom for each 
child to use this hour in this playroom 
with these other children in any way 
that he wished—to play or not to play, 
to socialize or not to socialize—to be, 
each in his own way, as he was at that 
moment. They were free to explore 
this new situation—stranger meeting 
stranger in a world of interesting new 
materials. 

The following pages give a brief 
glimpse into the manner in which these 
children experienced this interaction 
with one another and with the thera- 
pist, who remained in a relatively un- 
obtrusive role in one corner of the 
room. The purpose of such an inactive 
role was to give the children the free- 
dom and responsibility to enter into 
this experience in their own way. 
When remarks were addressed to the 
therapist she replied either by reflect- 
ing the child’s expressed feeling or by 
indicating briefly recognition of what 
the child had said. 

Hilda had been playing in the room 
alone before the other children en- 
tered. When the door opened and the 
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two little girls came in Hilda climbed 
into the sandbox and began to build a 
castle in the sand. She did not speak to 
the little girls. They did not speak to 
her or to each other. There were a 
dozen balloons scattered around the 
floor. Carol picked one up and held it. 
She stood in the middle of the room, 
looked around at all the toys, and re- 
garded the other two girls silently. 

Beverly pulled a little chair close to 
the therapist and began to talk to her. 
It was the beginning of a monologue 
that went on with scarcely any inter- 
ruption for an hour. “My mommy 
doesn’t like it when my baby wets on 
the floor,” she said. ‘ ‘She hits my baby 
and she yells at him. She hits me too 
and she yells at me and it makes me feel 
bad. She won’t let us make any noise 
and she says we’re bad when we get 
in the wastebasket and she scares my 
baby and she makes me mad and when 
I wet my bed last time she spanked me 
and I said I was going to go away and 
not go back and she yells at me and 
when my baby wets on the floor she 
gets so mad. She is a dirty stinker and 
I’m going to tell her she is too—only 
we can’t do anything—anything that 
we say makes her so mad ’cause we’re 
bad when we yell and she gets mad 
when my baby wets on the floor.” On 
and on she talked—scarcely looking 
around her—pouring out a story about 
her “ mommy” and “my baby.” 

Carol, holding the balloon in her 
hand, looked silently from one child to 
the other. Ordinarily she talks volubly 
but on this occasion she was quietly 
sizing up the situation. Hilda shaped 
the sand expertly for her castle. 


Then the door opened and Jack and 
Joey walked in. Jack pointed and ex- 
claimed, “Oh balloons! I'll bust them. 
I'll bust them all!” He went around the 
room stamping vigorously upon each 
balloon, which burst with a startling 
noise. Joey ran from the room crying 
because the noise frightened him. Carol 
looked at Jack in amazement, holding 
the balloon closer to her. Beverly 
glanced at the boys, and went on talk- 
ing. “So I said I'd get a hatchet and hit 
her when she said my baby was bad 
and my baby was scared and she gets 
so mad when my baby upsets his milk 
and she yells at him—” 

Jack finished popping all the bal- 
loons except the one Carol hugged 
close to herself. He went over to the 
paints and seizing the paint brush 
painted a bold stroke of red paint 
across the seat of the chair. Joey came 
toddling back into the room and ran 
from one toy to another looking at 
them, picking them up, knocking them 
over, stumbling, getting up, spilling 
out the boxes of little toys, actively ex- 
ploring everything in the room. Jack 
quickly poured water into the tall jars 
of paint and then hurried across the 
room to the sandbox and climbed in. 
He looked at Hilda’s castle and squat- 
ted down and began to pat sand on it. 

“You let my castle alone,” Hilda 
said, glancing in the direction of the 
therapist. “This is mine. I built it.” 
Jack went on, unperturbed by Hilda. 

“You play someplace else,” Hilda 
said, “Mind your own business. Go 
away. You are ruining this. Look what 
you're doing. Why don’t you mind 
your own business?” 
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“This is my business,” Jack said. 
Then without further ado he sat down 
and started to remodel the unfinished 
castle. 

Hilda became very angry. “Go 
away!” she shouted. “This is disgust- 
ing. This is the most disgusting ex- 
perience I have ever had. Why don’t 
you mind your own business?” 

Jack, seemingly lost in his creative 
urge, took a shovel and made devastat- 
ing changes in Hilda’s castle. 

“This makes me very angry!” Hilda 
said, standing up. “I don’t see why 
you can’t mind your own business and 
stop interfering with mine.” 

Carol stood in the same spot and 
watched. Hilda left the sandbox angrily 
and went to the stove, where she 
started to mix up something in a pan. 
Joey went around the room, exploring, 
exploring, exploring. He took the paint 
brush and vigorously painted the seat 
of the chair that Jack had first streaked. 
Jack stopped digging in the sand and 
went back to the sink. 

Beverly said, “And then when my 
baby cries mommy says it makes her so 
mad ’cause he should take his nap 
when it’s time.” Carol stood looking at 
the boys. Hilda, with her back to the 
others, was stirring something on the 
stove. Joey climbed into the sandbox. 
He lay down in the sand, swam in it, 
rolled in it, rubbed his face in it, threw 
handfuls of it all over the room, laugh- 
ing heartily as he did so. He ate some 
of it—jumped out of the sandbox, 
knocked over the toy ironing board, 
tripped over a box, got up, got the jar 
of paint, poured half of it into the 
sandbox and dumped handfuls of sand 


into the remainder of the paint in the | 
jar. He rubbed the sandy paint be. > 


tween his hands, grabbed the paint 
brush and quickly painted the corner 


of the window shade. Jack was walk. | 


ing restlessly around the edge of the 
room. Hilda’s back was still turned to 
the group. Carol stood holding the bal- 
loon, watching the ceaseless activity of 
the boys, glancing occasionally at Bey- 
erly, who was continuing her story as 
though she and the therapist were alone 
in the room. 

For the rest of the hour this type of 
behavior continued. Finally Jack said, 
“T am tired. I want to go home.” Carol 
sat down on a little chair, still holding 
the balloon, still silently watching the 
boys. Beverly, seemingly oblivious to 
all that was going on, went on with her 
story, elaborating with incidents of 
similar kind the experiences she felt 
she had had with her mother and the 
baby. 

Before Jack left the room he came 
across to Carol and said, ‘‘Here’s one 
more balloon to bust before I leave.” 
He took it away from Carol, stamped 
on it, laughed at the loud noise, and 
left. Joey toddled reluctantly after his 
brother. Carol, who had stood up when 
the balloon had burst, looked in amaze- 
ment at the retreating boys. Hilda 
turned around and looked at the re- 
maining members of the group. “I’m 
glad they are gone,” she said. Beverly 
continued her story. 

When Carol’s father came to the 
door after her she said goodbye to the 
therapist and left. When her father 
asked her if she had had a good time 
she said, “No. Those stinkers made 
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uite a bad show.” When the therapist 

asked Beverly if she had had a good 
time she said, “Oh yes, and I want to 
come back again.” She left talking to 
the woman who took her home. 

Hilda, alone at last, climbed up on 
the hobbyhorse and rocked back and 
forth, looking at the playroom that 
had been reduced to a shambles by the 
activity of the past hour. Around the 
stove was a large puddle of water 
which she had spilled. Hilda was very 
quiet, and seemed to be angry, dis- 
gusted, perhaps frustrated at the turn 
of events in the playroom. 

And so each child entered into this 
experience in his own way. How did 
he perceive this experience? What did 
he learn? Certainly it was obvious that 
each child had reacted in his own 
unique way, and each one had learned 
something from this experience, but 
what? 

How often does a child have the ex- 
perience of being on his own in the 
midst of such teeming activity without 
an adult moving in to give reassurance, 
support, interference in an attempt to 
insure a feeling of security or stability 
in an experience? Beverly had not got- 
ten away from the personal problem 
that was so urgent to her at the time. 
Joey had flung himself into experienc- 
ing life with gusto and vigor. Jack had 
circled around, with his restlessness 
soon tiring him out. Hilda, with mount- 
ing anger, seemed to resent the lack 
of structure. Carol had observed with 
silent amazement and bewilderment the 
different ways the other children had 
met this situation. 

What would these children do if 


they found themselves in this same 
group again and again? What resources 
within themselves would they draw 
upon? Could they, once past the ex- 
ploratory stage, effectively meet this 
kind of experience so that they would 
be able to realize more effectively the 
capacities and interests within them- 
selves and so bring about a more satis- 
fying constructive experience? Would 
this kind of experience help the chil- 
dren understand others better? 

What kind of educational experi- 
ences might be most effective in help- 
ing these children (and others) learn 
how to cope effectively with situations 
such as these? What does the child 
need? How can his needs be met? 

In viewing this group activity it 
seems that each child needs a feeling 
of security and stability within him- 
self, so that when the external world 
is lacking in stability he can draw upon 
his own resources for effective ways 
of utilizing his capacities to maintain 
order in his world. He needs to feel 
free to utilize the capacities within 
himself to be an individual as well as a 
member of a group—to safeguard his 
personal liberty and at the same time 
grant other people the same privilege. 
He needs to be free of the kind of emo- 
tional problems that chain him up 
within himself and blind him to what 
is going on around him. He needs ex- 
periences that will increase his capac- 
ity to cope with problems of inter- 
personal relations. 

The children who were participating 
in this experience illustrate in sharp 
focus the individual needs and re- 
sponses to experience. Each child ex- 
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pressed himself in his own way. What 
can education provide that will give 
constructive direction to this energetic 
drive for self-realization? This raw 
material is a challenge to educators to 
create from this dynamic energy con- 
structive effort that will bring about 
awareness of relationships, utilization 
of capacities, shared living. 

The beginnings of democracy are 
here. The lessons children learn about 
themselves and others that grow out of 
their experiencing relationships will de- 
termine the strength of their contribu- 
tion to society. They need to learn to 
know themselves and to develop sen- 
sitivity to others. 

What are the reactions of adults— 
teachers and parents—when they ob- 
serve a free play session such as this? 
A few of them are recorded below. 


I never saw anything like it. 


Think of all that energy and activity! 
No wonder they blow their tops when 
we expect them to be quiet, to sit still. 


It amazes me how different they all 
are. Each one of them learns in such dif- 
ferent ways. How can we know what is 
the best way to teach them? 


What were they thinking? What were 
they learning? We don’t ever know, do 
we, just what it is they are learning. 


I never saw a child act like that before 
—all over the place, into everything, 
never still a minute. 


That little girl scarcely moved for the 
whole hour. | wonder what she was 
thinking! 

She never stopped talking. Nothing 
seemed as important to her as what she 
had to say. A whole room full of toys, 
and she sits on a chair and talks! All 


through that noisy activity she kept talk. 
ing and talking, “And my mommy said 
. . »’ Do “mommies” make that much 
impression on all children? 


How can a teacher meet the needs of 
all the children? Look how different they 
all are. 


But think how futile it would be to 
try to tell them what they should do, 
and deny their feelings so that the 
would never know what it really felt like 
to experience all the wonderful things 
in life. That little boy has experienced 
sand and paint—and freedom. 





Where do they learn responsibility? 
They reduced this place to a shambles! 


It’s like the adult world today, isn’t it? 
While we all mill around in our own 
way, what will emerge? 


Would it be best to step in and sort of 
referee, to see that each one’s rights are 
protected? 


Do they learn to become self-reliant 
that way? 


How do they learn to get along with 
one another? By a lot of experiences like 
these that force them to get along with 
others out of their own initiative—or by 
having someone lead them gently but 
surely in that direction by giving sup- 
port at the right time? 


How do you know what is the right 
time? 


We need to know so much more about 
children, don’t we? How they learn, 
what they learn, what they remember. 
Where do they get their values? How do 
they develop concepts? How do they let 
themselves go and enjoy life, and at the 
same time not forget the other person? 


We certainly do need to know a great 
deal more about children and about ef- 
fective education. We need to clarify our 
goals and objectives, and to re-examine 
and re-evaluate what we are doing. Live 
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children aren’t exactly like the children 
in the books written about them. 


“And my mommy said... .” “Why 
don’t you mind your own business?” 
“This is my business!” “I have never been 
50 disgusted in all my life!” They have 
their own problems, don’t they? Their 
problems are as deep and significant and 
meaningful to them as ours are to us. 
And the emotional tones in their experi- 
ences are a match for ours. 


I guess we need to learn to utilize more 
effectively some of the things we are 
beginning to learn about the nature of a 
child—how he feels, how he learns, how 
he experiences life. 


SUMMARY 


The child brings into every situation 
his attitudes and concepts about him- 
self in relation to others. He is be- 
ginning to form his values from which 
will stem his way of meeting life. We 
see the early stages of this process in 
our observation of very young chil- 
dren. As the child’s experiences enlarge 


the scope of his personal world he will 
find himself in increasing need of sta- 
bility, security, and self-reliance. He 
is beginning to develop a personal phi- 
losophy of life that will definitely influ- 
ence what he thinks and what he does. 
Therefore, it seems that parents and 
educators are challenged to examine 
and re-examine their own attitudes and 
concepts and values and personal phi- 
losophy of life, and then the child’s per- 
ception of his world, and to become 
aware of the experiences that are in- 
fluencing the development of the 
child’s values and personal philosophy 
of life. By our increased understanding 
of the integrative process in the de- 
velopment of the child’s personality, 
and by our constructive effort perhaps 
we can provide more effective relation- 
ships and experiences so that our chil- 
dren will be able to utilize their abili- 
ties more constructively to establish 
healthy interpersonal relationships. 
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Student ‘Teaching in Early Childhood 


Education* 


HE constantly growing demand 

for teachers of young children is 
intensified at the present time by the 
emergency situation calling for the em- 
ployment of mothers in defense indus- 
tries. It is important, therefore, that all 
people responsible for teacher educa- 
tion programs examine more carefully 
than ever before the experiences they 
provide for prospective teachers in this 
area. 

This article is concerned with what 
are believed to be important aspects of 
a program designed to prepare gradu- 
ate students at Teachers College who 
have a bachelor’s degree in liberal arts 
to teach young children in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and first and 
second grades. The majority of these 
students have no professional educa- 
tional background. A few have had 
limited contacts with young children 
in camp work, perhaps, or as assistant 
teachers. Occasionally some have had 
other types of experience, ranging all 
the way from secretarial work to ma- 
joring in sociology. They are at Teach- 
ers College for one academic year and 
one summer session, the majority enter- 


* By the following members of the staff of 
Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: Patty Hales, Instructor, 
Emma D. Sheehy, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation; Ada Stephens and Elizabeth Vernon, 
Instructors; Kenneth Wann, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education. 


ing college at the beginning of the fall 
semester, but there are also a number 
of admissions at the beginning of the 
spring term. A year is a short time in 
which to provide even a minimum base 
of professional experience. Added to 
this is the fact that we work within the 
framework of a university and with 
the limitations that any “large” situa- 
tion presents. On the credit side, how- 


ever, we have mature and serious stu- ° 


dents and we are also able to take ad- 
vantage of the many resources and 
experiences offered by a large univer- 


sity, such as contacts with national | 


leaders in education—in child develop- 
ment, family life, and psychological 
foundations—which far outweigh its 
limitations. 

Our purpose in this discussion 1s to 
take a look at some of the ways in 
which we have found it profitable to 
work with students, with special em- 
phasis on their laboratory experiences. 
The majority of their time is spent in 
actual work with children and in small 
group discussions and personal confer- 
ences with members of the staff who 
see them working with children. The 
fact that staff members have had and 
are having a number of field contacts 
outside this particular program in 
working on such college projects as 
in-service programs and consultant 


work with public school teachers, and 
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in studies and surveys of school sys- 
tems makes us, we believe, acutely 
aware of some of the situations young 
teachers face. These staff experiences 
unquestionably have considerable in- 
fluence in our program planning for 
pre-service students. 

Many years ago T. H. Huxley said 
that if we wish people to learn effec- 
tively we must “put them in the way 
of learning for themselves.” This im- 
plies a great responsibility for selection 
of experiences and also a continuing 
recognition of the fact that the way of 
learning and needs of each student are 
highly individual. How can we help 
students quicken their perceptions, 
gain new insights, clarify ideas with 
which they are grappling? Perhaps a 
study of a particular neighborhood will 
sharpen a student’s social awareness; 
perhaps a sudden jolt toward maturity 
will result from a visit to a juvenile 
court. Many and complex factors affect 
children as they live and grow as in- 
dividuals and groupwise. In becoming 
acquainted with these factors and the 
demands of teaching young children, 
how can we be sure that we are guid- 
ing these students to the kinds of op- 
portunities that will enable each one to 
keep his enthusiasm for teaching chil- 
dren, to maintain his own worth as a 
person when he is sure to be con- 
fronted with many situations for which 
he does not have the “know-how’’? 
How can we promote a_ student’s 
growth in self-understanding, without 
which he cannot understand children? 
Living close to children, if it is ac- 
cepted in the spirit of understanding 
and learning, is a potent force in mak- 


ing the individual study the processes 
of his own learning and thinking. 

The field of human relationships 
looms big in this program. For the first 
time many students work and live in 
close contact with different racial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural groups. For some 
it is an awakening experience and one 
that makes for growing up quickly to 
find themselves a minority of one, per- 
haps, day after day, in a different cul- 
tural group. Different socio-economic 
groups take on reality for the student 
when he lives in close daily contact 
with children from these groups and 
begins to understand some of their 
backgrounds and to realize their spe- 
cial program needs. The make-up of 
the student group itself is varied. This, 
plus the unique fact that Teachers Col- 
lege draws its student personnel from 
all over the United States and many 
foreign countries and from many fields 
of education (nursing, guidance, ad- 
ministration, etc.), offers a rich op- 
portunity to students to broaden their 
understanding of people and to develop 
awareness of the scope of education 
beyond a program for young children. 

The remainder of this discussion 
will be devoted to the factors that the 
staff believes to be central to a sound 
program for students who are prepar- 
ing to be teachers of young children: 
first, the selection of cooperating 
schools for student teaching; second, 
the nature of the student teaching ex- 
periences in these schools; third, stu- 
dent experiences other than those in the 
schools but closely related to work 
with children; fourth, staff responsibili- 
ties in this program. 
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SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 

In order to satisfy Teachers College 
requirements for a Master’s degree in 
the field of Childhood Education-— 
Younger Children, students are re- 
quired to have teaching experience 
with children on three different levels 
—nursery school, kindergarten, and 
first or second grade. This supervised 
teaching experience also meets New 
York state certification requirements. 
The cooperating schools with which 
we work are carefully selected for the 
quality of experience and special op- 
portunities they are able to provide for 
each student. Public and private schools 
and child care centers are used, for it is 
in these types of situations that most 
students will seek employment after 
graduation. Furthermore, they afford 
realistic settings in which to work. In 
general, a student teaches in each type 
of school and every effort is made to 
enable him to have one long experience 
(semester) in the age group and kind 
of school which interests him most. 
“Cooperating schools” is not merely a 
pleasant sounding phrase. Rather, it 
has grown out of a truly cooperative 
way of working, and we believe that 
the continuing growth on the part of 
staffs of both college and schools that 
is the inevitable outcome of coopera- 
tive work gives a great strength to our 
program. Benefits are reciprocal; in re- 
turn for a chance to gain firsthand 
teaching experience, students are them- 
selves a valuable asset in a school situa- 
tion. Also, the stimulation that they 
bring to their work through their 
studies at the College and the many 


problems they encounter which cause 
them to ask “how and w hy” are ap. 
preciated by the cooper ating teachers 
almost without exception. 

The students start their work with 
children at the beginning of the semes- 
ter, for it is felt that only in this way 
will they have an opportunity to face 
realities that will be theirs as teachers, 
Also, courses and discussions which re- 
late to child growth and behavior can 
take on meaning only as they are re- 
lated by the student to children. This 
correlation of practice and theory is an 
important and carefully considered as- 
pect of the program. The College ad- 
viser who works with students in a 
particular school gets in touch with the 
school before the students arrive, giv- 
ing pertinent information so that each 
cooperating teacher will be prepared 
for the student who is assigned to her. 
The student is accepted by the teacher 
as an intelligent adult who is there to 
help in the job of teaching children. 
Just because he has not yet developed 
specialized teaching skills is no reason 
why he may not be of great help. The 
skillful teacher makes the student feel 
at home and loses no time in becoming 
aware of the resources which this other 
adult may bring to the situation. First 
of all, she welcomes an extra pair of 
hands, for in working with little chil- 
dren one never manages to have enough 
time for the many things that need to 
be done. Perhaps a particular child 
needs most of all a grownup who will 
become somebody “special” for a time. 
A student faced at once with very ob- 
vious needs in a situation soon forgets 
himself and the fact that he is a new- 
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comer. Again, a student may go into a 
situation where the teacher will feel 
more comfortable if he is an observer 
for a day or two. (This is rare, how- 
ever.) The point here is that there is no 
set pattern whereby a student relates 
himself to a classroom. His job is to 
find the way with the teacher and this 
can be very different and highly indi- 
vidual, depending upon the student, the 
teacher, and the type of situation. 

A careful effort is made by the 
College staff to determine the special 
needs and interests of each student, and 
his assignment is made on this basis, 
taking into account also the needs of 
a particular school. If, after careful 
placement, incompatibilities arise, a 
student may be moved at the end of 
half of a semester or even sooner if 
necessary. This happens infrequently 
and is done only after careful delibera- 
tion, with the needs of both student 
and school in mind. Occasionally the 
most significant growth that may come 
toa student will be in working through 
a difficult situation rather than being 
removed from it. He is, of course, 
given the support of special and careful 
advice through such a period. 

The cooperation between the schools 
and the College staff is furthered by 
special meetings. At least once during 
the semester an evening meeting is 
planned to which the College invites 
the directors, principals, and teachers 
in the cooperating schools for a social 
hour and a discussion of common prob- 
lems. It is characteristic of these meet- 
ings that cooperating teachers express 
satisfaction with our students and the 
desire to do a better job of helping 


them rather than lamenting the “inex- 
perience” of students. There are some 
lamentations, however: “I don’t know 
how we shall get along without Alice 
when she leaves—the children will miss 
her terribly.” “Why don’t we have 
more young men in the profession?” 
(We usually have three or four in our 
pre-service group each year.) “The 
electric light system that Joe developed 
with our five-year-olds was amazing; 
I would never have been able to do it.” 
Joe didn’t know how either but he was 
in a situation where the teacher made 
him so much at home that he was able 
to learn along with the children, and a 
father helped too. Incidentally, this 
student’s way of finding out and what 
he found out were so interesting that 
we asked him to tell our class of eighty 
experienced teachers about it. New 
plans and new ideas come out of these 
meetings, but even more important are 
the respect for one another and the 
common understandings that accrue. 
Cooperating teachers are urged to 
come to student seminars and to meet- 
ings of the major course whenever 
possible. Unfortunately, it is difficult 
for them to make arrangements for 
this, although a few of them are able 
to do so. (One teacher suggested that 
she come to the seminar for one meet- 
ing, leaving the student in charge of 
her group.) We have had student semi- 
nars meet once during the semester in 
the evening, and in this way have made 
it possible for some teachers to come. 
Occasionally, some are able to drop in 
on the major course. Another way in 
which our staff gets better acquainted 
with the personnel and purposes of a 
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school is through occasional attendance 
at a school staff meeting (always on in- 
vitation) or in participating at the 
request of the school in a workshop or 
conference group. 


STUDENT TEACHING EXPERI- 
ENCE IN THE SCHOOLS 


Actual daily work with children 
varies widely from one cooperating 
school to another and from one teacher 
to another. We have, however, been 
encouraged by the fact that increasing 
numbers of teachers agree with us that 
the most fruitful experience for all 
concerned—student, teacher, and chil- 
dren—is one in which student and 
teacher work together as a team. The 
teacher, to be sure, assumes the role of 
leadership, but she is not the “master” 
demonstrating professional skills for a 
student to copy. More and more the 
student is accepted as another welcome 
adult and included in the entire teach- 
ing process. She plans and prepares 
with the teacher and is given oppor- 
tunity from the beginning to partici- 
pate in the daily living experiences with 
children. The amount and the kind of 
participation depend, of course, on the 
ability and experience of the student. 
Their first responsibilities in student 
teaching are necessarily of a “fringe” 
or supportive nature. Gradually, how- 
ever, they are given more and more 
opportunity for responsible participa- 
tion. Some can quickly assume a role 
of co-teacher. Occasionally, by the end 
of a semester it is difficult for visitors 
to distinguish between student and 
teacher as they work together in the 
classroom. This in itself shows growth 


on the part of the student and likewise 


is a tribute to the maturity and skill | 


of the cooperating teacher. 

As was stated earlier, no uniform or 
systematic pattern can be followed by 
or expected of each student in this pro- 
gram of actual teaching experience, 
Each situation and each student pro- 
vides unique potentialities, and it js 
the role of the Teachers College ad. 
viser to foster and encourage the bes 
possible use of all the abilities and re. 
sources involved. 

In most schools the student is ip- 
cluded in staff and parent meetings as 
a regular staff member. She meets and 
knows parents informally and in a few 
cases participates in personal confer- 
ences with parents. Some teachers have 
been reluctant to have a student partici- 
pate in parent-teacher conferences, and 
certainly there are many conferences 
which should not include a third party, 
However, where student and teacher 
work in close cooperation and where 
the parents think of the student as an- 
other teacher it has been possible to 
arrange very rewarding three-way 
conferences. 

Often the adviser meets with direc- 
tors or principals to discuss ways of 
working most effectiv ely with particu- 
lar students or particular teachers. One 
school staff asked a group of five stu- 
dent teachers to evaluate their own 
experiences in the school and give them 
suggestions for working with future 
students. There is a constant effort on 
the part of all concerned to evaluate 
and improve ways of doing this im- 
portant job of teacher training. As we 
examine and sort out the most effective 
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elements of our program there is a 
growing conviction on the part of ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and students 
alike that when teacher and student can 
pool their personal and professional re- 
sources, then they plan together, dis- 
cuss together, share each other’s suc- 
cesses and failures; when they sincerely 
work together to provide good educa- 
tional experiences for children, then 
the student is given maximum possi- 
bility for developing her own abilities 
to the fullest. 


OTHER EXPERIENCES 


Adviser Visits Student in School. 
When a student is assigned to work in 
acertain school, the College staff mem- 
ber who is responsible for the students 
in that school automatically becomes 
his adviser. The student is visited by 
the adviser on the average of once 
every two weeks. This visit may be as 
long as an hour or as brief as fifteen 
minutes. One of our chief aims is to 
establish an atmosphere of informality 
about these visits so that the student 
will be himself, functioning as he al- 
ways does with the children. In addi- 
tion we are concerned that the group 
teacher not feel “on the spot” when we 
are there. The informal atmosphere of 
visits is encouraged not only by our 
attitude during the visits themselves, 
but by our total relationship with the 
students and school personnel. 

Logs and Conferences. Each stu- 
dent keeps a log in conjunction with 
his student teaching. Here he jots down 
his experiences, his questions, his ideas, 
a quotation from reading or some other 
course—anything which occurs to him 


as pertinent, worth mulling over, or a 
problem with which he needs help. 
This “thinking out loud” of the stu- 
dent as he writes his log follows no pat- 
tern except that of his own thinking. 
The contents are personal and confi- 
dential between student and adviser. 
Sometimes the two of them decide that 
an intensive record of an individual 
child or a series of records of a particu- 
lar type of activity might contribute to 
the student’s insight. These records 
may be used instead of the usual log for 
a period of time. The logs are turned in 
periodically to the adviser to be dis- 
cussed at the student’s individual con- 
ference. These conferences, which are 
held regularly every two weeks, are 
an extremely important aspect of the 
student’s program. It is here that the 
student can analyze his work and the 
program of his group. He can discuss 
his successes with someone who shares 
his pleasure. He can discuss his failures 
and know that the attitude of the ad- 
viser will be constructive: “If such a 
situation were to arise again, what 
might you do to avoid these pitfalls?” 
Adviser and student together can think 
out ways of approaching problems and 
of ev aluating the many aspects of the 
curriculum that challenge him. The 
adviser’s function in these conferences 
is not that of the authority telling the 
novice “how to do it” and giving pat 
answers to questions. Rather, it is that 
of a sympathetic listener who has 
wrestled with the same problems and 
who can help the student come to his 
own solutions. 

Seminars. As a general rule each 
adviser has twelve students. These stu- 
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dents meet with the adviser each week 
for a seminar. Questions pertaining to 
student teaching and of general interest 
to the group are discussed. The group 
itself decides what the topic for discus- 
sion will be. Ideas often come out of 
individual conferences. The students 
discover, in the process of bringing up 
questions in a small, intimate group, 
that other people have problems similar 
to their own, that there are many ways 
of doing things, and most important of 
all, that they know more than they 
thought they knew. Often students get 
more stimulation from one another 
than from a staff member. The staff 
member acts as a chairman, taking 
leadership where it is needed, pulling 
out when it seems wise, interjecting a 
question here and there, and being a 
resource person when the group seems 
to be floundering. The motto of the 
seminar is “discussion unlimited.” 

Visits to Other Schools. Consistent 
day-by-day work with a group of chil- 
dren and their teacher is the most valu- 
able experience that we can offer a 
student. There are, however, occasions 
when a visit to another class serves a 
very important function. Such visits 
may take place in the school where the 
student is working or in another school. 
The visit may be made with the ad- 
viser or it may be made individually. 
These visits are discussed with the ad- 
viser in a conference and often serve 
to point up things that no amount of 
talking could get across. 

Major Course. All pre-service stu- 
dents attend the curriculum course in 
early childhood education and meet in 
a class planned specifically for inex- 


perienced students. This means, first of 
all, that the group is small enough to } 
make discussion easy. Second, it means 
that the group is more homogeneoys 
than any other class they attend. They 
are all “in the same boat.” Their con. 
cerns are generally very similar and 4s 
a result, the staff can gear the course 
more directly to their needs thay 
would be possible otherwise. The re. 
sponsibility of this course rests with 
the staff as a whole. At the beginning 
of the semester we plan the content | 
together and as the semester goes along, 
we plan each session in the light of our 
awareness of the needs of this particu- 
lar group. This course is designed to 
tie together in terms of young children 
the things that are covered in more 
general terms in other courses where 
the range of interest might be from 
nursery school through upper elemen- 
tary grades. To take one example, ina 
course in science for teachers, the ma- 
terial covered is suitable for children 
from three to twelve years of age. 
Through our course we help students 
to select that which is likely to be most 
suitable for younger children. 
Workshop. One of the experiences 
that we have found exceedingly valu- 
able for our students is a workshop. 
For two years we have organized the 
workship for a week’s period during 
examination weck. We have released 
the students from their student teach- 
ing placements during that time and 
have held the workshop from nine to 
five for five days. Here the students 


have a chance to experiment with 
wood, paints, finger paint, clay, paper, 
papier mache, science equipment, sew- 
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ing, cooking, and many other things. 
And much of this experimentation has 
a very real focus. For example, in our 
last workshop, a group of students 
went to a lumber yard, selected wood, 
and made some equipment for the class- 
rooms where they were teaching. This 
was the first time some of them had 
handled wood, saws, hammers, and 
nails and it was hard for even experi- 
enced staff members not to gasp in- 
wardly when a student announced that 
she was going to make a bed for the 
children’s home center that would be 
large enough for a child to curl up in. 
She did just that with the help of an- 
other student, and turned out a superior 
piece of work. This workshop experi- 
ence has many values. First of all, it 
gives people a chance to familiarize 
themselves with materials that are new 
and strange to them—things that they 
might very well hesitate to introduce 
to children because of their own lack 
of familiarity with the material. Sec- 
ond, it gives them a chance to evaluate 
for themselves the experience of using 
a material so that they might better ap- 
preciate the satisfactions that a child 
gains through its use. Third, it gives 
the students an opportunity to gain 
new ideas for materials—practical ideas 
that they may never have come across. 
And fourth, we find that a group spirit 
develops through this experience that 
cannot come through any other. Some- 
thing valuable happens to a group (in- 
cluding students and staff) that plans 
together, and then works and learns 
together in a workshop. This experi- 
ence gives the staff the opportunity to 
gain new insights into the students. 


One afternoon of the workshop 
week is devoted to experimentation 
with musical instruments and rhythmic 
movement. A variety of percussion in- 
struments (some made in the work- 
shop) are assembled and students find 
out for themselves some of their many 
possibilities. It is only through this ex- 
perimentation that they can begin to 
identify with the compelling desires of 
children when they experiment with 
sound through voices and instruments. 
Our present group of students have 
found this work so engaging that they 
have organized their own group and 
set aside an hour a week during the 
second semester to learn more for 
themselves about music and rhythmic 
movement. 

A Music Group. Another fruitful 
experience in music that has been initi- 
ated by students during the past two 
years is a guitar playing group. Some 
of our students have little skill in play- 
ing musical instruments, but they have 
discovered that they can learn a great 
deal about guitar playing i in six to eight 
lessons and also that the guitar affords 
a pleasant informal experience for chil- 
dren. Two students in the class were 
this year’s teachers for a group of 
eighteen learners. 

Home Responsibility. All teachers 
need to become more aware of children 
in the home and of the kinds of prob- 
lems that parents face in taking care of 
both home and children. Some of our 
students have had experience in this 
kind of home responsibility. Others 
have not, so we plan with them ways 
this may be accomplished. Usually the 
student is able to find a situation (with 
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friends or relatives) where she can have 
twenty-four hour care of a child in 
the child’s home. If this is not possible 
we find a place for her where parents 
are interested in cooperating in this 
experience. Careful preparations are 
made, such as spending time in the 
home before taking over full responsi- 
bility. A very profitable experience 
can result from two students’ taking 
over a household for a twenty-four 
hour period, to say nothing of the spe- 
cial treat for mother and father in 
being freed from responsibility for a 
short period. 


STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES 


We have been talking about ways of 
working with students. Staff responsi- 
bility is implied all along the line, but 
it might be well to consider some of 
the specific phases of responsibility and 
the planning and replanning that paral- 
lel an ongoing program. The quality of 
the experiences which students have in 
a student teaching program is largely 
determined by the w ay in w hich the 
supervisory staff conceives of its role in 
such a program. The staff of early 
childhood education feels responsible 
for giving very careful guidance to 
individual students in terms of the 
students’ competencies and personal 
needs in order that their experiences 
will be of maximum value to them. It 
becomes important, then, for the staff 
to know each student and to under- 


stand his professional goal as thor- 
oughly as possible. 

An increasing number of students 
come before they are admitted to the 
college to inquire about the program 
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for teaching young children. This pro- 
cedure is profitable for both student 
and college and we hope it will soon 
be routine for all prospective students, 
Occasionally a student may decide 
after thoughtful discussion to consider 
further before he embarks on this pro- 
gram or he may conclude that this js 
not the field in which he will do his 
best work. At registration time each 
student receives careful guidance in 
developing the program which seems 
best for him. Not only is his course 
work planned at this time, but an ef- 
fort is made by the member of the 
staff advising him to get pertinent in- 
formation that will facilitate the initial 
assignment to a student-teaching situa- 
tion. All supervisory staff members 
participate in the registration process, 

The process of assigning students to 
schools is an all-staff undertaking. In 
this connection, the staff members feel 
that they have a twofold responsibility. 
First, they must get the student into a 
situation where he can function ade- 
quately and make progress toward the 
achievement of his professional goal. 
Second, they must provide each co- 
operating school with students who 
can work harmoniously and effectively 
in the kind of situation provided by 
that school in order that the welfare of 
the children will not be jeopardized. 
Each student is considered separately. 

In addition to scheduled biweekly 
visits to observe students, individual 
conferences, weekly seminar groups, 
and major course work, advisers meet 
and work with students informally in 
many situations. Social events such as 
parties, theater groups, and dinner 
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meetings are planned to give staff and 
students opportunities to know one 
another better. Staff members and stu- 
dents work together on committees 
formed to plan and conduct many ac- 
tivities. The informal contacts with 
students during the workshop each 
year offer staff members many oppor- 
tunities to know students better, and 
contribute much to comfortable ad- 
viser-student relationships. 

Even though the guidance of indi- 
vidual students is the responsibility of 
individual advisers, the development of 
the total program is a cooperative en- 
deavor of the staff. Staff meetings are 
held regularly for consideration of the 
student-teaching program. In_ these 
meetings, the advice and help of the 
entire staff are available to individual 
members in guiding students and work- 
ing with cooperating schools. The 
meetings offer many opportunities for 
the careful planning of laboratory ex- 
periences other than student teaching 
for the students. 

Evaluation of the students’ work is 
an aspect of the program which re- 
ceives the careful attention of the staff. 
At the end of a student-teaching ex- 
perience each adviser writes an evalua- 
tion of each student with whom he has 
worked. Since each student has at least 
two student-teaching advisers during 
the year, he has at least two written 
evaluations. Such a procedure makes 
for a more thorough evaluation, be- 
cause different people look for differ- 


ent personality traits and factors in a 
student’s work. The evaluation pre- 
pared at the end of each experience 
also enables the succeeding adviser to 
help the student to overcome areas of 
weakness previously identified. 


CONCLUSION 


We are acutely aware of the limita- 
tions of our present program. First of 
all, we believe it is very important to 
have personal contact with each pros- 
pective student before he is admitted 
to a program in early childhood educa- 
tion. It would be unfortunate if this 
were thought of by the student as a 
“screening process.” Rather, it is a sin- 
cere effort on the part of college and 
student to determine whether this is 
really the work for which the latter is 
best suited. We believe that no one in- 
terview is the final answer, but at least 
there is serious thinking together on an 
important matter. The second limita- 
tion which both advisers and students 
recognize is the lack of provision for 
follow-up consultation and work with 
students after they graduate. Many for- 
mer students come back from time to 
time and feel free to come in and talk 
over problems. The staff welcomes this 
as an opportunity both in evaluating 
our training program and in helping 
individual students. There is a real 
need, however, for a definite plan in 
which provision is made to see these 
former students at work and give them 
guidance when they seek it. 
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“THEY DID IT WITH GROUPS” * 


HAT the educational world needs is 
WY a simple account of group behavior 
to cushion the effect of the semi-technical 
verbiage used by too many specialists in 
group dynamics. 

Understanding Group Behavior of Boys 
and Girls will help teachers to reaffirm their 
faith in experience-centered learning. It is 
easy to find therein the implications of such 
faith for child development, teacher—pupil 
relations, and the interpersonal relations of 
the school staff. 

This book is an enthusiastic account of 
the adventures of teachers and students in 
their search for a better understanding of 
their own group behavior. Pleasing format 
and readable style are combined in an at- 
tractive and meaningful journal of the im- 
pressions of consultants, teachers, and stu- 
dents involved in this project. 

One of the major contributions of this 
text is the emphasis given to the social de- 
velopment of student and teacher. The lit- 
erature in this area too often fails to empha- 
size properly the influence of social pres- 
sures on child development. This influence 
has been too often overshadowed by inten- 
sive study of the biological or individual 
psychological aspects of the subject. 

The question “What is a group?” is an- 
swered implicitly rather than explicitly. It 
is a bit of a shock to have all social aggre- 
gates considered “groups.” Just as per- 
sonality is more than muscles and bones, so 
a group is more than a collection of people. 


*A review of the book Understanding Group 
Behavior of Boys and Girls, by Ruth Cunning- 
ham and Associates. Published by Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 


But until there is a generally accepted defi- 
nition, this volume will help to satisfy the 
need for a functional definition of the na- 
ture of a group. 

This book is a panorama of group life, 
As an artist utilizes shadows and light to 
suggest definition, rather than detail and 
complete picturization, so group behavior 
is described here. 

The new student of group life will be 
able to develop a perspective of the whole 
rather than fragmentary concepts of group 
behavior. There may be a wish for more 
specific help. In the section “Dealing with 
Goal Conflicts”—a knotty problem in any 
group—the solutions or “means” suggested 
would be clearer if documented with more 
actual case material. The discussion of re- 
spect for one another in group adjustment 
fails to provide any suggestions as to what 
the teacher may do about dev eloping mu- 
tual respect, support, and interdependency. 
The problems presented are all too familiar, 

The explorations on “Learning and Group 
Living” are especially helpful. The influence 
of feelings on behavior is recognized but 
very difficult to describe. In this section, 
however, it is unusually well done. The 
value of the book would be increased if 
the section on group “interaction” described 
as effectively the underlying influence of 
feelings on verbal and non-verbal behavior. 
Case references and abstracts would demon- 
strate more succinctly what is meant by 
such terms as “attitudes,” “situational analy- 
ses,” “security of needs,” “expectation,” 
“group climate,” and other aspects of inter- 
action. 

This cooperative project is an attempt to 
organize what is known about group be- 
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havior. It is not, as is so often the case, 
an impersonal “system.” The author always 
talks about people rather than subjects. 
Those who would like to engineer human 
relations will remain a threat as long as 
there are immature and insecure people who 
may succumb to manipulation and domina- 
tion. The so-called “experts” and “con- 
sultants” will need always to proceed with 
caution in “helping” groups. There seems 
to be little doubt about the need for some 
organization of group behavior in whatever 
action with which people become involved. 
There is a real and omnipresent danger in 
over-planning, especially in over-planning 
for group behavior. Spontaneity and crea- 
tivity are too quickly lost in excessive per- 
sonal and group introspection. Involved and 
mechanized evaluations which become “rit- 
uals” or which de-emphasize and ignore the 
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more important problem solving obligations 
do not enrich human relations. 

The procedures, skills, instruments, and 
exhibits included, suggested, and utilized in 
this book are clever and practical. They 
should suggest ways of improving human 
relations in groups. Most effective are those 
which the participants of any group co- 
operatively devise and willingly utilize. 

Miss Cunningham and her associates have 
made a valuable contribution to more ef- 
fective understanding of the group behavior 
of boys and girls and their teachers. Edu- 
cators who are experimentally minded and 
devoted to the democratic process of experi- 
ence-centered learning will find challenge 
in this volume. 

KENNETH F, Herroip 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
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Merepiru Parry. Personal Develop- 
ment in the American High School.* 


A detailed plan for the improvement of 
human relations, the strengthening of men- 
tal hygiene, the development of character, 
and the building of personality on the part 
of secondary school youth is set up in this 
project. 

The need for such a plan is based on the 
assumptions that the personal welfare of 
an individual is as important to him as is 
his cultural or economic status, that his 
understanding of human values and _ his 
moral and social adjustments are necessary 
to the soundness of his mental hygiene, that 
a happier and more stable personality will 
result from his understanding of these 
things, that wholesome attitudes can be de- 
veloped directly which will lessen juvenile 
delinquency now and adult delinquency 
later, and that teaching youth how to live, 
as well as giving him the tools with which 
to live, is one of the primary functions of the 
public secondary school today. 

The need for such a plan is found in the 
gradual change of emphasis in the field of 
secondary education from the traditionally 
academic program of yesterday to the life- 
adjustment program of today. It is also 
found in the writings, surveys, and pro- 
posals of educators who see possibilities of 
service on the part of the public schools that 
have yet to be utilized. 

The plan consists of a series of discussion 
topics relating to the above needs and 
purposes, which the writer feels are in 
accordance with modern educational phi- 
losophy—easy to use by teachers and pupils 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


untrained in psychological foundations | 
practical within the present administrative 
program, and stimulating to further reading 
and study. 

The topics themselves, which have been 
used on an experimental basis in the high 
school of which the writer was principal, 
approach many phases of living together 
in harmony. They are divided into six 
general related fields for use on the six 
grade levels of the secondary school. Each 
of them is easily adapted to another grade 
level, however, should it be desired to do 
o. Most of them deal with everyday ideas 
and ideals of better human relationships. 

The form used includes an aim, several 
pages of comment designed to stimulate the 
pupil toward application of the ideas to 
himself, a series of questions on the con- 
tent, and suggested further readings on the 
topics. 

The final chapter summarizes subjective 
opinion on the part of teachers, parents, and 
pupils of the results of the operation of the 
plan and points the way to improvement 
in its subsequent use. 


N ON 


Criark FE. Moustakas. An Educational 
Program for Four- yvear-Olds Based on 
Research, Theory, ‘and Practice.* 


The major purpose of the project is to 
utilize the findings from experimental studies 
and the experiences of philosophers and 
educators in early childhood education in 
formulating a set of guiding principles and 
generalizations which can be used in plan- 
ning an educational program for four-year- 
olds. 

The need for the yv is briefly con- 
sidered first and reference is made to the 
growing concern that the program for this 
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age group is not stimulating and challenging 
to children and that it has not adequately 
contributed to individual and social grow th. 

The resources used in achieving the goals 
of the study include: (1) publications in 
educational psychology and in early child- 
hood education; (2) observations of pro- 
grams in New York City preschools; (3) 
interviews with nursery school teache rs; and 
(4) the writer’s experiences at the Merrill- 
Palmer Nursery School. 

The criteria on which the selection of 
principles and generalizations are based 
must: 


Promote the full development of the 
individual. This includes consideration of 
individual needs, individual interests, and 
other individual variations. 

Be concerned with the successful func- 
tioning of democracy by considering: (a) 
respect of others, (b) sharing and coopera- 
tive efforts; (c) appreciation of deferred 
values; (d) fair play; (e) self-reliance and 
initiative; (f) individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility; and (g) closer emotional and 
social relations among children and between 
children and adults. 

Following the presentation of these cri- 
teria, a survey is made of personality in- 
vestigations conducted in nursery schools. 
These studies are evaluated and the find- 
ings which can be used in setting up prin- 
ciples and generalizations for an educational 
program for four-year-olds are discussed. 
The principles and generalizations selected 
from research to help guide teachers of 
four-year-olds are then presented in con- 
crete terms, discussed, and illustrated. 

A review and an analysis of theories and 
practices as propounded by philosophers 
and educators in early childhood education 
are then presented. This is followed by a 
discussion of theory and practice based on 
observations and interviews conducted in 
nine New York City pre-schools. 

After discussing a philosophy which is 
concerned with both the present and the 
future, which considers both the individual 
and the group with equal emphasis, which 


provides both for direct teacher participa- 
tion and planning and for indirect teacher 
observation and guidance, which utilizes 
both spontaneous play and organized experi- 
ences, and which emphasizes both process 
(feelings and attitudes) and content (skills), 
certain principles are selected from theory 
and practice for an educational program for 
four-year-olds. 

The last chapter of the project is devoted 
to specific application of some of the guid- 
ing principles and generalizations from re- 
search, theory, and practice to one aspect of 
an educational program for four-year-olds. 
This application is not presented in un- 
equivocal fashion; it is tentatively made to 
two sets of organized experiences. 

Finally, the questions which the study 
raised are listed and possibilities for further 
research and theoretical consideration are 
given some attention. 


NON 


Raymond H. Ostranper. Increasing 
Lay Understanding and Participation 
in the Educational Program of the 
Oak Ridge Schools* 

The aim of this project has been to de- 
velop a plan for increasing lay understand- 
ing and participation in the educational pro- 
gram of the Oak Ridge Schools and to 
apply major first steps in its execution. 

The project report describes how a school 
system used democratic processes to foster 
greater community understanding of and 
participation in the work of the schools. 
Lay participation reported includes activi- 
ties of parent-teacher organizations and 
other community groups. Agencies used in- 
cluded public press, radio, and school sys- 
tem publications. 

Direct teacher-parent contacts, lay visits 
to schools, a system-wide advisory council 
of laymen, an ‘adult education council, and 
an exchange of students with another school 
system are among the techniques described. 

Difficulties encountered in carrying out 
the aim are treated candidly and realistically. 
The use of the workshop-forum type of 
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technique for laymen-teacher study groups 
is discussed at some length. Success in the 
use of this form of lay participation is re- 
ported both for an individual school and on 
a system-wide basis. 

Among the effective methods of in- 
creasing the understanding that lay leaders 
have of the work of the schools is the 
small-group conducted tour of schools in 
session, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent. Included 
is an explanation of the use of the special 
talents of laymen within the instructional 
program. 

The spread of the lay participation idea 
to related but nonschool activities is noted. 
An illustration of the cooperative work of 
laymen and teachers on a major problem 
brings into focus concerted action by dif- 
ferent and separate groups for the good of 
children. 

Among the principles developed and re- 
vealed by the execution of the project are 
the following: 


1. In an organization administered demo- 
cratically, no one person can take credit for 
accomplishments. 

2. The ways of creative democracy are 
not easy. He who would be a real leader in 
a democratic society must be prepared to 
begin again and again, frequently at the 
same point where he first started. 

3. Care must be exercised by the school 
administrator to prevent his enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of laymen’s ideas from pushing 
aside democratic plans of action. 

4. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that parent and teacher understanding are 
closely connected. 

5. It is a mistake to take for granted that 
either teachers or parents have complete un- 
derstanding of a particular issue. 

6. Teachers and principals who have 
strong faith in membership on a united team 
are more confident, dynamic personalities, 
better able to explain their aims and meth- 
ods understandably to parents and others. 

7. Teachers and administrators need to 


give parents a feeling of complete accept. 
ance as members of the team planning for 
the education of their children. 

8. Capable parents, given encouragement 
and a sense of belonging, will themselves 
bring forth ideas and leadership of the high. 
est rank. 

9. Frequently, encouraged jn 
freedom of expression will raise and settle 
issues of major importance without the pro. 
fessional educator’s having to do more than 
set the stage, as it were, for democratic par- 
ticipation. 

10. Participation in planning and con. 
ducting a public program centering around 
a particular phase of the curriculum may 
bring much greater understanding and ap- 
preciation to a greater number of people, 
than printed or spoken words could ever do, 

11. Projects accepted by but a slight ma- 
jority with strong opposition may create al- 
most as much ill will as good will. 

12. Men and women from all walks of 
life, accustomed to participation in matters 
educational, constitute the real hope and 
strength of democracy. 


laymen 


x Xs 


Giapys W. Watter. Education of 
Girls in India Under the Methodist 
Church.* 


During its long history in India, the 
Methodist Church has organized schools at 
different levels of instruction, providing 
educational opportunity to boys and girls 
of all races and creeds. This project is an 
attempt to review the educational works of 
the Methodist Church for girls and young 
women of India. 

The subject is dealt with historically, 
deriving most of its information from the 
published annual reports of each institution 
dating as far back as 1852, and bringing the 
account up to date. These reports are avail- 
able at the Missionary Research library of 
the Union Seminary, and at the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church, in New York. A number | 
of books written by the missionaries and 
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educators of the time provided rich ma- 
terial for an understanding of the back- 
ground, and gave sequence to events. 

The different levels of school are treated 
separately—elementary, secondary, college, 
and professional education, which includes 
chiefly nursing education and the training 
of teachers. At each level of work special 
attention is given to the origin and growth, 
enrollment of students, development of cur- 
riculum, hostel life, and the teaching staff. 
Whenever possible, growth and develop- 
ment are substantiated by statistical figures 
and tables. Special trends are noted and 
their effects are pointed out. The high 
points of each chapter are summarized 
briefly. In general, the project presents an 
over-all picture of the educational efforts of 
the Methodist Church for the women of 
India. 

In the last chapter certain areas of need 
are pointed out in the educational setup 
as a whole, and some general recommenda- 
tions are offered to meet those needs in the 
hope that they will serve as 4 steppingstone 
to further progress of the schools. 

The following conclusions were reached 
by the author: 


1. It is evident that the Methodist Church 
has rendered a creditable service to the 
women of India, particularly to the Chris- 
tian community, in establishing boarding 
schools and providing educational facilities. 

2. The Church has maintained an accept- 
able academic standard through all the levels 
of school in keeping with the government 
requirements. 

3. Emphasis on Christian education and 
character development has characterized 
instruction in classrooms and hostels. This 
has served as a means of strengthening the 
Christian community as well as evangeli- 
zation. 

4. The work is by no means complete. 
The Methodist Church faces a great task 
in providing suitable education and social 
life, in view of the growing needs of the 
country and of the fact that women of 
India must share responsibility equally with 


men if the country is to progress and take 
its rightful place among the countries of 
the world. 


Max W. Poutter. Socio-economics for 
Australian Secondary Schools: A 
Guide for Teachers* 


In every society there are certain human 
needs that must be satisfied in order for 
men to live happily, and certain social de- 
mands that man must meet in order that 
the group may function smoothly. 

Examples of these universal needs are: 
language, recognition of the individual by 
the group, aesthetic satisfaction, family life, 
satisfactory explanation of natural phe- 
nomena. Examples of social demands put 
upon the individual are: recognition and ac- 
ceptance of his role within the family and 
larger social group, respect for the customs 
with regard to food, shelter, clothing, prop- 
erty, and respect for the law. 

The main objective of this project is to 
give the adolescent those basic experiences 
and insights into his culture, which will en- 
able him to be a happier person, a better 
worker, and a more alert consumer. 

This is a revolt against the static eco- 
nomics curriculum which teaches general- 
ized concepts rarely understood by the stu- 
dents. 

The study is an integration of descriptive 
economics, consumer economics, business 
principles, bookkeeping for everyday life, 
commercial law, social studies, and civics 
designed for use in Australian secondary 
schools, 

There are four parts of the study: (1) 
Background; (2) Utilization of Government 
Services; (3) Consumer Education; and (4) 
General Topics—such as advertising, per- 
sonal record keeping, bookkeeping for 
farmers and clubs, cooperatives, everyday 
law, and trade unions. 

The value of the study will be deter- 
mined largely by the way in which the 
questions and suggestions at the end of each 
chapter are used. The introduction deals at 
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some length with a suggested methodology. 

The material of this study is to be re- 
garded as the starting point for unending 
classroom discussion, for wide library read- 
ing, Many community visits, interviews with 
authorities and specialists, lecturettes to the 
class, school projects, and incessant asking 
of questions—all in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge which may be applied to everyday 
living. 


x 


AtrreD Ettison. The Composer Under 
Twentieth Century Political Ideolo- 
gies.* . 

This study describes the position of the 
composer as he lives and creates under the 
three differing political ideologies in Na- 
tional Socialist Germany, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. The conditions un- 
der which the composer lives and works 
would reflect general attitudes in a particu- 
lar society. As a functioning member of so- 
ciety, the composer, an individual particu- 
larly sensitive and expressive, must also be 
affected by the social scene of which he is 
part. 

Three types of factors form the under- 
lying basis of the study of each country: the 
political factors, the specifically govern- 
mental connections between the structuring 
of society and attitudes toward the com- 
poser and his work; the economic factors, 
the major sources of the composer’s income; 
and the professional factors, audience re- 
sponse, stylistic emulation, frequency of 
performance, reception of new works, pres- 
sures on the nature of compositions. 

The descriptive survey indicates that in 
both National Socialist Germany and Soviet 
Russia music is considered a social force, 
and composers are expected to further the 
political and social aims of the state. In the 
United States no particular role is estab- 
lished for the composer, who is left to his 
own resources to develop or not on an in- 
dependent and individual basis. 

In National Socialist Germany, the indi- 
vidual composer has no worth as an indi- 
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vidual personality except as he is able to 
meet the criteria of acceptability to the con. 
trolling social forces. These criteria, jp. 
cluding political, economic, and professional 
elements, are rigidly upheld. 

In the Soviet Union, political conformity, 
the basic criterion of acceptability, js 
strictly enforced. Economically, the Russian 
composer, if politically acceptable, has great 
security and holds a high position in the 
scheme of society. Professionally, he re. 
ceives a large measure of support, limited 
by politically inspired attempts to impose 
stylistic standards on his creative path, ap- 
parently to muster music as a social force 
in the building of a new society. 

The composer in the United States does 
not have any political standards to meet, nor 
need he conform to any aesthetic criteria 
other than of his own choosing. He must, 
however, contend with great economic in- 
security. With but a few exceptions, Ameri- 
can composers find it impossible to support 
themselves solely by composing. Profession- 
ally, the composer in the United States also 
has difficulty securing adequate perform- 
ances of his works and achieving general 
recognition. 

While neither economic security nor 
freedom from political pressures for com- 
posers can be considered prerequisites to 
the creation of great art, both seem desirable 
in a democratic society, in which maintain- 
ing the integrity, dignity, and security of 
the individual would rank as primary mo- 
tivating and limiting forces in the ordering 
of society. 


x OX 


A Guide for the 
of State Recreation 


ABert M. Farina. 
Establishment 
Legislation.* 
The major purpose of this study is to pro- 

pose a guide for the development of state 

recreation legislation. Minor purposes are 
twofold: (1) to present the law by which 
communities derive authority to organize 
recreation in the various states, and (2) to 
show the effects of judicial and legal de- 
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This study gives a 
comprehensive view of existing recreation 


cisions upon recreation. 


legislation and court decisions of the forty- 
eight states. A summary of present recrea- 
tion enabling acts is included in an ap- 
pendix. 

By comparing existent and desired pow- 
ers, an attempt is made to deal with prob- 
lems concerning how local government units 
may be legally authorized to establish and 
conduct recreation programs. This com- 
parison involves a survey of all recreation 
legislation, both constitutional and statutory. 
The existing laws are analyzed and com- 
pared with regard to the ends desired. Thus, 
basic principles have evolved which relate 
to future desirable legislation in recreation. 

The liability function of the municipal 
recreation program of the various states is 
analyzed and outlined. Certain guiding prin- 
ciples which relate to liability are estab- 
lished for use by municipal leaders. 

The various executive powers of the 
state and local recreation authorities are 
enumerated and explained for lay under- 
standing. Selected problems in the field of 
public recreation are summarized from a 
legal point of view. Finally, the author both 
enumerates desired provisions of a recrea- 
tion statute and suggests methods of im- 
plementing legislation desired by the com- 
munity. The conclusions reached in this 
study include the following: 


Recreation legislation should be broad 
and inclusive, should be acquired by legis- 
lative enactment rather than by permanent 
constitutional laws, should be drafted by 
experts who have an understanding of the 
purpose which the law is to serve, and 
should be consistent with other forms of 
legislation. 

Recreation legislation designed to 
meet the needs of a dynamic society should 
be of a permissive nature. 

3. Recreation legislation for the establish- 
ment and conduct of recreation programs 
should be expressly stated. 

4. Recreation legislation should permit 
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the state to establish a state recreation de- 
partment. 

Jurists should have a clear picture of 
the patterns of public recreation, and legis- 
lators and jurists must be impressed with the 
full import of the immunity doctrine. 

6. The recreation profession should be 
indoctrinated with the law and the impli- 
cations of court action. 

7. Executive powers in state recreation 
legislation should be delegated to the local 
government, and those delegated by state 
legislatures to the local government must be 
supplemented by constitutional charter au- 
thority. 

8. Leadership in public recreation must 
be properly trained and qualified to meet 
professional needs and the interests of the 
public. 

g. Public understanding of the signifi- 
cance of recreation must be the goal of 
every recreation leader. 

10. Public recreation must be financed 
through tax appropriations and supple- 
mented by state grants where necessary. 


Cuartes ANTHONY Hocan. A Critical 
Examination of the Study Day.* 
The Study Day program as it now ob- 

tains in Central High School, Trenton, New 

Jersey, is a novel undertaking by which one 

large secondary school has endeavored to 

develop a school program to meet some of 
the needs of youth under public school 
conditions. To date, the Study Day has 
been in operation twelve years. During this 
period of time, the program has undergone 
extensive modification and development. 
There has not been a comprehensive, criti- 
cal examination of the total enterprise. This 
project seeks to make such an analysis. 
The specific purposes are twofold: to 
n.ake an analysis of the program to deter- 
mine its strengths and weaknesses with the 
purpose of improving it within the school 
system where it now operates; to make 
available a comprehensive description and 
analysis of the Study Day in order that 
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other schools which have expressed interest 
in this activity may have the information 
that has been organized and critically exam- 
ined to answer queries about the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the program, along 
with its results to date. 

The procedure followed involves three 
types of treatment—philosophical, factual, 
and historical. The statistical approach was 
abandoned for two reasons. First, the nature 
of the Study Day precluded the feasibility 
of isolating it as an educative factor in the 
form of a controlled experiment with care- 
ful measurement of results and rigorous 
comparisons. Second, the author was influ- 
enced by recommendations emanating from 
various educational commissions and year- 
book committees treating bold and_in- 
genious experiences in education based upon 
certain generally accepted goals. Viewing 
the Study Day as an ingenious innovation 
the writer has applied principles which 
would direct the project toward desired 
goals, that is, a comprehensive record of the 
experience along with recommendations for 
its future development. 

Recommendations for the improvement 
of the Study Day as it now operates deal 
in detail with modifications and changes of 
the over-all purposes and philosophy of the 
Study Day to make it more effective and 
realistic in meeting community and _ per- 
sonal needs revealed in the analysis of such 
needs as undertaken in this project; the 
need for organizing a program of public 
relations to inform the public about the 
objectives of the Study Day and its achieve- 
ments; correction of administrative prac- 
tices which have evoked criticisms of the 
Study Day in particular and of the school 
program in general. Stress is placed upon 
the need for greater staff and lay participa- 
tion in the general planning of Study Day 
activities. 

Recommendations for the extension of the 
Study Day idea in the general school pro- 
gram urge the initiation of curriculum im- 
provement through a program of experi- 
mentation which will extend the Study Day 
program to two or three days a week with 


a small number of students to ascertain jts 
effectiveness in providing a meaningful pro- 
gram of general education; the fostering of 
curriculum improvement through the use 
of professional, lay, and pupil committees 
as a part of the Study Day activity; the 
establishment of a research and evaluation 
corps for the purpose of examining the 
Study Day and interpreting it in light of 
proposed recommendations to make it fune. 
tion more effectively as a vehicle for cur. 
riculum change. 


x ON 


ViroiniA M. Axtine. “And Hast Thou 

Slain the Jabberwock?” 

This is a book of interpersonal and inter. 
group relations drawn from the professional 
experience of an educator and a clinical 
psychologist. It contains transcriptions of 
electrically recorded interviews with chil- 
dren and adults in individual and group 
sessions. The material was selected and ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the reader is 
confronted with the effects that emotional- 
ized attitudes have upon individual and 
group behavior. The nature, formation, and 
development of such attitudes are presented 
in this recorded material. 

A social philosophy emerges from the 
words of these people, both the children 
and the adults, who discuss basic principles, 
not as a social philosophy but as personal 
insights that they have achieved as they 
thought through the problems of under- 
standing themselves and others. It represents 
a pooling of individual resources for the 
clarification and improvement of individual 
and group problems. 

It represents a voice of the people in the 
world today, from all walks of life, and 
from many different countries trying pa- 
tiently to put together the pieces of the 
gigantic puzzle of human relations in a 
world that is undergoing great social 
changes. The thoughts and attitudes and 
philosophies and experiences of these people 
present the psychological basis for democ- 
racy and for effective living. 

The ideas and feelings in this material are 
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conflicting and changing. Questions are 
raised. Views are stated. The reader is left 
with the task of drawing his own conclu- 
sions, finding his place, so to speak, among 
those people, and by honest introspection 
thinking his way through to his own con- 
clusions. 


x 


RacueL Hincxiry. American Culture 
as Reflected in Mathematical School- 
books.* 

This study examines and describes the 
social ideas promulgated in certain selected 
educational materials. It is conducted ac- 
cording to principles of internal criticism. 
An informal documentary-frequency pro- 
cedure is employed in collecting and organ- 
izing the data from nine series of arithmetic 
textbooks (grades 3 to 8) published between 
1940 and 1949, and widely used in the 
schools of the nation. A substantial amount 
is included in the research report to retain 
the flavor of the data and to afford proof of 
the abundance of ideological content in 
this material. 

The social ideas in mathematical school- 
books followed the basic pattern indicated 
below. 

The American Family: 
jective of the family is to attain certain 
standardized material possessions and 
modes of living, and this is accomplished 
through disciplined thrift and industry of 
family members and through an effective 
division of function by sex. 

The American Economy: Natural rights 
of the individual and efficiency of the indi- 
vidual entrepreneur are established in a pre- 
vailing economic individualism. The eco- 
nomic role of the individual is a clear-cut 
stereotype of earning, saving, investing and 
spending money in the process of gaining 
and living on an income standardized in the 
texts at an average of $2,000 to $3,000. 

Industrial America: Surface features, 
potential power, and manipulative possibili- 
ties of tools fascinate the American. He 
seeks to operate and test the limits of the 


A primary ob- 


mechanical apparatus and machines which 
surround him on every hand and he re- 
ceives readily the products and conditions 
of advancing science and_ technology. 
Urbanization, industrial enterprise, net- 
works of wire, steel, and concrete, a world 
of goods and services, continuous and ex- 
panding invention—these are the stuff of 
living. 

Certain values arise from this preoccupa- 
tion with externals. Among them is the idea 
that things which are bigger are better, the 
belief that change inevitably brings prog- 
ress, and the high esteem for uniformity or 
standardized appearances. 

Democratic America: The American 
carries himself with an air of self-assurance 
which stems from a sense of his own worth 
and dignity as a human being, and speaks 
and acts with the confidence and grace of 
those habituated to freedom. In primary so- 
cial groups a high degree of cooperative 
participation exists. 

Nationalism and Internationalism: The 
American is portrayed in the texts as a 
standardized type. He wears the clothes, has 
the Anglo-Saxon name and the type of 
physical features that every other American 
possesses. Racial and ethnic groups in the 
United States are almost nonexistent, judg- 
ing by arithmetic textbooks, and people be- 
vond the borders are recognized usually 
only as suppliers of American needs, as 
backward peoples compared to Americans 
in ways of living, or as members of “differ- 
ent” racial groups. There is little evidence 
of interest in a world community. 


N OX 


Evizapetu Carrutu Lioyp. A Campus 
Nursery School as a Community Serv- 
ice Center.* 

This project is an attempt to utilize the 
developing program of a new faculty nurs- 
ery school on a university campus as a com- 
munity service center in the field of early 
childhood. The organization of the W. ash- 
ington University Cooperative Nursery 
School is the actual result of serv ing its own 
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local group; that is, meeting the needs of 
the faculty children in the prefabricated 
houses. However, as the plans evolved and 
were considered in the light of the place of 
a university as a social institution and hence 
as a potential leader in community planning, 
the possibility of the nursery school’s be- 
coming more socially oriented, and thus 
increasing its services to a larger commu- 
nity, was recognized. 

The study takes into consideration limi- 
tations as well as advantages of a campus 
nursery school as a community service 
agency. The service program is based on 
the findings from a series of group mectings 
and individual conferences with key work- 
ers from the local agencies and groups most 
directly concerned with the education and 
welfare of the young child. From the vari- 
ous discussions, a list of common needs was 
developed—needs both of young children 
in St. Louis and of the agencies working 
with them. As these needs were studied, 
proposals for concrete methods of meeting 
them were made. These proposals have 
been translated into specific services to be 
rendered by the nursery school in its adult 
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education program as it would collaborate 
with other departments of the University 
and other community groups. } 

The project seeks to show how such q 
service agency could give both direct and 
indirect services—the latter being provided 
through a consultant service and a coordi- 
nating council composed of representatives 
from all agencies concerned with young 
children. . 

Such problems as securing inter-depart- 
ment cooperation in a university, maintain- 
ing closer community-university relation- 
ships, planning a stronger in-service educa- 
tion program, and developing greater co- 
operation among nursery schools and day 
care centers and between nursery schools 
and the public school kindergartens are ex- 
plored. Evidences of success in solving them 
have been cited, such as the organization of 
the Nursery Education Council with mem- 
bership from both private nursery schools 
and day care centers, 

Present progress and the endorsement by 
community leaders of the proposed plans 
that a nursery school 
should and could be the hub for extended, 


indicate campus 


cooperative projects in the community. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Aw analysis of how the Soviet dictatorship 
is degrading scholarship and requiring its 
scholars to convey to the Russian people a 
wholly distorted and false picture of Ameri- 
can education is made in a 48-page pamph- 
let, American Education Through the Soviet 
Looking Glass, by Professor George S. 
Counts. The study, published by the Bu- 
reau of Publications, is based on a compre- 
hensive article in the November, 1949, issue 
of Sovietskaia Pedagogika, official publica- 
tion of the Soviet Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
GUIDANCE 


Tue new course titled “The Introduction of 
Group Process and Guidance” has experi- 
enced considerable success with a registra- 
tion of nearly 200 persons. An attempt is 
being made to provide these students with 
an orientation to not only the group tech- 
niques, but also the way in which they are 
used in various departments at Teachers 
College. 


Tue New York State Association of Deans 
and other guidance personnel, in their recent 
annual meeting in Albany, heard Professor 
Kenneth F. Herrold review implications of 
group development for guidance personnel. 


The program, in which nearly 200 people 
participated, was devoted to the use of 
group guidance for secondary schools and 
colleges. 


A two-day workshop was conducted early 
in February for hospital administrators in- 
terested in improving inter-personnel rela- 
tions in hospital and nursing service admin- 
istrations. It was conducted by Professor 
Herrold and Dr. John Garrell. 


Division III 
Instruction 


In St. Louis, Mo., during February, Mr. 
Theodore D. Benjamin delivered the first of 
a series of twenty illustrated lectures and 
demonstrations aimed at dispelling “un- 
reasoned” fears about atomic energy. 


MATHEMATICS 


A new course will be offered this summer: 
“The Teaching of Elementary College 
Mathematics.” It will be conducted by Lt. 
Colonel Robert C. Yates, head of the mathe- 
matics department at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, Professor 
Howard Fehr, head of the department at 
the College, and several special lecturers. 


FINE ARTS 


One of the three Columbia faculty mem- 
bers named as a judge of the second Annual 
Christian Art Exhibit, sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia University Newman Clubs, is Arthur 
R. Young, a professor of fine arts at the 
College. 
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BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


“Tue Why and How of Business Experi- 
ence for Business Teachers” is the title of an 
article appearing in the February issue of 
The Balance Sheet. The four-page article 
by Lewis D. Boynton includes a short yes- 
no quiz to check the consistency of the 
reader’s views on the subject. 


Proressor John L. Rowe is a co-author of 
World Economic Geography (South-West- 
ern Publishing Company). Accompanying 
the text, which is designed for secondary 
school students, are tests, a workbook, and 
a teacher’s manual. 


In the first business education program of 
its kind, New York City firms will provide 
work experience to business teachers en- 
rolled as advanced students in the business 
education department, according to Pro- 
fessor Hamden L. Forkner. The plan will 
make it possible for commercial-subject 
teachers to study for a master’s degree in 
business education and pay for this kind 
of study through full-time on-the-job ex- 
perience in business. The program will start 
with the fall term this year, and the first ap- 
plicants have been enrolled. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AN article titled “What About Extra Com- 
pensation for Additional School Services,” 
by Professor Clifford L. Brownell, appeared 
in the January issue of The Journal for the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. The report cov- 
ers a joint meeting in Atlantic City last 
year, during which representatives of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors and other representatives from the 
American Association for Health, 
Education, and Recreation 


Physical 
““ ” ° 
wrestled” with 


the problem. Professor Brownell acted as 
speaker at the meeting. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RECORD 
Division IV 
Nursing Education 


On February 14 Teachers College was the 
scene of a meeting of the Interschool Group, 
which consists of heads of collegiate schools 
of nursing in metropolitan New York and 
New Jersey. 


Proressor Frances Reiter was a guest con- 
sultant at the University of Chicago’s Work. 
shop on Nursing Service Administration 
on February 19 and 20. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Children in the Family, Rivals and Friends 
by Edith G. Neisser of the Association for 
Family Living, is another in the Parent. 
Teacher series published by the Bureau. 


Mary Hayden Bowen Wollner’s book, Chil- 
dren’s Voluntary Reading as an Expression 
of Individuality, offers some interesting sug- 
gestions to help stimulate in youngsters an 
interest in books. 


James L. Hymes, Jr., in his pamphlet, Disci- 
pline, published recently by the Bureau of 
Publications, states that there are times, 
when working with a young child, that we 
have to “pick him up and take him out of 
trouble.” 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


Commencing with the February issue of 
School and College Management, Professor 
Arthur T. Linden will write each month a 
few paragraphs headed “Musings of a Place- 
ment Man.” 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stw 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 
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Altschuler, Nathan (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, Frankfurt Post High School, 
Frankfurt, Germany. 


Ambrosiano, Nicholas R. (A.M. 1946), 
teacher of mathematics, Gorton High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Andrews, Pauline M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
third grade, V. B. Chamberlain School, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Barclay, George M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
ninth grade, Woodmere High School, Wood- 
mere, N. Y. 


Bartels, Robert Arthur, teacher of mathe- 
matics, Port Washington Junior High School, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Becker, Gordon Maurice (A.M. 1949), clini- 
cal psychologist, Allen’s Invalid Home, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga. 


Berkness, Hazelle (Ed.D. 1948), senior educa- 
tion supervisor, State Education Department, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Bingham, William Alonzo (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in mathematics, Shaw University, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


Bleich, Le Roy (A.M. 1950), assistant man- 
ager, Fred B. Prophet Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Bowers, Martha A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
arts and crafts, Albert Leonard Junior High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Brown, Clark (A.M. 1950), assistant dean of 
students, Huntington High School, Huntington, 
N. Y. 

Brown, George G. (A.M. 1949), director of 
guidance, New Hanover High School, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


Cire, Robert A. (A.M. 1950), director of 
physical education, Greenwood High School, 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Clark, Sally Marian (A.M. 1949), assistant 
dean of residence, Briarcliff Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Cogan, Sylvia Greenspan (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of first grade and kindergarten, Rye 
Public School, Rye, N. Y. 


_ Coppage, Lorene Lettitia (A.M. 1945), act- 
ing instructor in psychology and education, 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. ’ 
Creighton, Robert J. (Ed.D. 1950), instructor 
in music, Public schools, Davenport, Iowa. 


Cutler, Ethel R. (A.M. 1937), assistant pro- 
fessor of arts and crafts, University of Missouri, 
Columbia and Rolla, Mo. 


Danner, Elizabeth L. (A.M. 1936), kinder- 
garten teacher, Post School, Parris Island, S. C. 


Eakin, Miriam, teacher of four-year-olds, 
United Nations International School, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

Ferry, Elizabeth D. (A.M. 1932), teacher of 


second grade, Eastwood School, North Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Gilbert, Elizabeth Clift (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of history, Elkins Park Junior High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

Gruen, Philip (A.M. 1950), teacher of mathe- 


matics, Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Guidry, Lillian (A.M. 1940), health educa- 
tion consultant, Kanawha-Charleston Health 
Department, Charleston, W. Va. 


Guiler, Dickinson T. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in English, High School, West Carrollton, Ohio. 


Gutmann, Lotte, teacher of first grade, Chil- 
drens Colony, New York, N. Y. 


Haddad, Louise (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Hardt, Victor H., director of instrumental 
music, Public Schools, Windom, Minn. 


Harris, Frances M. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
first grade, Lincoln School, Elgin, Il. 


Heagney, Genevieve, teacher of education, 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


Hoffman, Jean (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
mathematics, The Bartram School, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Houston, Flizabeth W. (A.M. 1934), in- 
structor in clothing, High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


Hoxie, Jean M. (A.M. 1948), assistant art 
supervisor, Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 


Hufford, Marjorie Slawson (B.S. 1940), di- 
rector of pre-school department, Goodyear Bur- 
lingame School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hunter, Ruth EF. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
nursing, University of Southern California, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 


Jeffords, Dexter M. (A.M. 1947), business di- 
rector, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Jenkins, Edna, director of speech correction 
program, Floyd County Public Schools, Rome, 
Ga. 


Johnson, Elsie Margaret, teacher of social 
studies, Harrison Technical High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Johnson, Glen (Ph.D. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor, testing and counseling department, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 


Joye, Grace Marie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Island Trees School, Island Trees, N. Y. 


Judge, Mabel F., teacher of mathematics and 
science, Junior High School No. 196, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Larson, Robert L. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
social studies, Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Lent, George G. (A.M. 1947), inspector of 
schools, Inverness County, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Lombardo, Concetta (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of first grade, Lincoln School, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. 


Lyall, Jack L., teacher of music, Senior High 
School, Passaic, N. J. 


Lyman, Lewis (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Isaac FE. Young Junior High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


MacCallum, Lucile Heath (A.M. 1930), 
teacher of first grade, The Arrandale School, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Marrapese, Albert A. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in art, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Marshall, Margaret Louise, teacher of second 
grade, Escuela Bella Vista, Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, S. A. 


Maynard, Alger Y. (A.M. 1925), assistant pro- 
fessor of special education, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, College of William and Mary, 
Richmond, Va. , 


McLauchlin, Helen Argyle (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant professor of education, State Teachers 


College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Mead, Theodore P. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in art, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
La. 


Messe, Rebecca Rita (A.M. 1949), nursery 
school teacher, Beth Fl Day Academy, Belle 
Harbor, N. Y. 


Meyer, Ruth M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
seventh grade, Public School, Fast Meadow, 
N. Y. 

Millisor, Ellen C. (Ed.D. 1950), supervisor of 
practice teachers, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Millsap, Muriel Mary (A.M. 1948), assistant 
dietitian, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


Morrera, Rose (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Murphy, Bernard F., Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of science and mathematics, High School, Por 
Henry, N. Y. 


Nelson, Charles R. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
superintendent of schools, Public Schools 
Houston, Tex. 


Nelson, Janye M. (A.M. 1950), supervisor-in- 
structor, Virginia State School, Hampton, Va, 


Nesbitt, Robert D., assistant professor of 
music, Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Nestrick, W. Virgil (Ph.D. 1939), professor 
of education and coordinator, Office of Teacher 
Placement and Field Service, City College of 
the City of New York, Division of Teacher 
Education, New York, N. Y. 


Norris, Robert B., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Norton, La Verne A. (A.M. 1935), super- 
vising principal, Beaver River Central School, 
Beaver Falls, N. Y. 

Nussbaum, Irving (A.M. 1949), member of 


Cleveland Orchestra, Severance Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Olsen, Edward G. (Fd.D. 1937), associate 
professor of education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


Orshansky, Bernice (A.M. 1950), research as- 
sistant, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Owens, Fra Bernice (A.M. 1948), assistant 
professor of education, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Palmer, Chester Leroy (A.M. 1949), assistant 
professor of physical education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Patton, Nekoline D. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
English, High School, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Phillips, Orval L. (Fd.D. 1950), director of 
field service, Fast Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 

Polaves, Madeleine (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
third grade, Yeshiva of Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pranzatelli, Ferdinand (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in music, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Pulvino, James N. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, High School, Ocean City, N. J. 


Resnick, Abraham (A.M. 1950). teacher of 
social studies, High School, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Ripton, J. Harold (A.M. 1933), principal, 
Fonda High School, Fonda, N. Y. 
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Salitan, Lucille, teacher of art, Union Town- 
ship Schools, Union, N. J. 


Sargent, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1947), counselor 
of women’s activities, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Scarangello, Anthony (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Samuel Gompers High School, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Serafin, Richard (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


Shue, J. Harvey (A.M. 1932), supervising 
principal, Livingston School District, Essex 
County, N. J 


Sica, Marie L. (A.M. 1950), teacher of pot- 
tery, Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Silverman, David, teacher of sixth grade “slow 
learners,” Public School No. 7, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Snow, Harold Elmer (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
seventh and eighth grades, Spanaway School, 
Spanaway, Wash. 

Tauger, Herbert (A.M. 1948), senior clinical 


psychologist, Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, 
Calif. 


Thomas, Doris C. (A.M. 1950), assistant dean 
of residence, Briarcliff Junior College, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y. 


Tillinghast, Charles L., superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, Public Schools, Moline, 


Ill. 
Trayner, Agnes (A.M. 1949), kitchen man- 
ager, John B. Shillito Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Trimboli, James Belfore (A.M. 1950), profes- 


sor of business education, Beckley College, 
Beckley, W. Va. 


Udvari, Stephen S. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
art, Central High School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Van Arsdale, Alice Maude (B.S. 1927), di- 
rector of religious education, Old First Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N. J. 


Vesty, Pauletta Menk (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Friends School, Wilmington, Del. 


Wade, Patricia (A.M. 1948), instructor in art, 
Aroostook State Normal School, Presque Isle, 
Maine. 


Wardell, Sarah D. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
home economics, Shickshinny High School, 
Shickshinny, Pa. 


Westerberg, Eleanor (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in religious studies, St. Timothy’s School, Ca- 
tonsville, Baltimore, Md. 


Wier, John Rex, Jr. (A.M. 1950), adminis- 
trative assistant, Brownsville Independent 
School District, Brownsville, Texas. 


Wilt, Ralph W. (A.M. 1947), principal, First 
Ward School, Lambertville, N. J. 


Wilton, Eva (A.M. 1950), nursery school 
teacher, Cerebral Palsy Recreation Center, New 
York, N. Y. 


Woolman, Berenice R. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of first grade, First Street School, Troy, N. Y. 


Wynn, Hermione Hamlett (A.M. 1937), head 
of art department, Leonard School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Zeitlin, Harry (A.M. 1949), teacher of com- 
mon branches, Ashland Elementary School, San 
Leandro, Calif. 


Zweibelson, Irving (A.M. 1950), psychologi- 


cal examiner, Board of Education, Milford, 
Conn. 
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Margaret Holland (A.M. 1940), executive 
officer of the Barnard College Physical Edu- 
cation Department, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Association for Physical 
Education of College Women for a two- 
year term. She will take office on July 1. 
From 1946 to 1948 she served as secretary of 
the Eastern Association, and from 1948 to 
1950, as treasurer. 


A new children’s biography, John Wesley, 
is illustrated by Lynd Kendall Ward (B.S. 
1926); his wife, May McNeer, is the au- 
thor. Mr. Ward, one of America’s most ver- 
satile artists, has illustrated classics, current 
adult novels, special editions, and children’s 
books. He is also the creator of five “wood- 
cut novels.” 


Lois G. Hamilton (A.M. 1936) has been ac- 
claimed outstanding home agent of the year 
for the State of New Jersey. The 1950-51 
award, which cites Miss Hamilton for her 
distinguished service in the field, was pre- 
sented to her at the National Convention of 
Home Agents in Chicago during November 
by the director of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Extension 
Service. 


The Alfred FE. Smith distinguished service 
award and gold medal has been awarded 
Clyde B. Moore (Ph.D. 1924) of the School 
of Education, Cornell University. Professor 
Moore is the senior author of Scribner’s So- 
cial Studies Series, the seventh issue of which 
has just been published. 


At the request of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education to the National Council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Mrs. Dennis 


Whittle, a former student, submitted article 
which described the different phases of 
work at her Tanner’s Ridge Mission in Vir. 
ginia. Her writings were selected and 
summaries drawn up which appeared in 
two books, each compiled for different age 
levels. These were used in Lenten Sunday 
schools of the Episcopal Church through 
out the world. 


The University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College has recently named Dry, 
Bennett C. Douglass (Ph.D. 1924) dean of 
the school of Education and Nursing. He 
had been the director of the school since 
its establishment in 1946, and prior to that 
time was head of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Eat and grow thin is the idea behind Ana 
Williams-Heller’s (B.S. 1940) latest book 
titled The Reducer’s Cook Book, whichis 
published by Wilfred Funk, Inc. 


Since January 1, Muriel L. Thomas (EdD. 
1945) has been director of the School of 
Nursing and Nursing Service at The Memo- 
rial Hospital in Worcester, Mass. 


At the Detroit meeting in February, Julian 
Greenlee (Ed.D. 1949) was elected pres 
dent of the National Council for Elemen- 
tary Science. As first vice-president of the 
Council during the past year, he arranged 
the Detroit program, and has served as act- 
ing president since last summer. He served 
also as scicnce education consultant in the 
Battle Creek Year-Round Workshop, 4 
summer workshop for the University of 
Florida, and in the preschool conferences if 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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